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Celebrating 
A  Bright 
Future 

By  Carolyn  Poison  O'Malley 

This  is  the  Desert  Botanical  Garden's  sixtieth 
Spring.  In  1939  the  Garden  enjoyed  great  com¬ 
munity  publicity  by  opening  its  gates  to  the 
public.  Sixty  years  later,  during  our  year-long 
anniversary  celebration,  we  will  continue  to  high¬ 
light  our  past,  present  and  future.  Dr.  Robert 
Breunig,  our  past  director,  once  told  me  "Spring 
is  the  most  glorious  time  at  the  Garden."  It  renews 
our  belief  in  the  future.  This  is  why  the  Desert 
Botanical  Garden  is  well  known  as  a  "Growing 
Legacy  for  Sixty  Years"... our  anniversary  motto. 

Spring,  just  like  our  future,  is  a  time  for  new 
growth  and  change.  At  present  our  Garden  is 
filled  with  color,  wildlife  and  visitors.  Some 
changes  and  new  growth  to  look  for  are  the  wild- 
flower  beds  themselves.  This  year  horticulturist 
Michelle  Rauscher,  our  wildflower  specialist,  has 
created  larger  existing  beds  and  has  added  three 
new  ones.  At  the  north  west  corner  of  the 
entrance  to  Plants  and  People  of  the  Sonoran 
Desert  trail,  an  area  has  been  devoted  to  African 
flowers.  One  will  find  African  Daisies,  Red  Flax, 
and  Pineapple  Weed.  Across  from  the  Cactus 
House  there  will  be  a  Sonoran  Desert  mix  of  Blue 
Bells,  Poppies  and  Lupine.  Lastly,  between  the 
Cactus  and  Succulent  Houses  an  unusual  mix 
will  be  displayed  along  with  some  of  our  old 
favorites.  These  flowers  represent  the  Mohave, 
Chihuahuan,  and  Sonoran  deserts.  Look  for  lots 
of  color  in  a  magnificent  setting.  Do  yourself  a 
favor  and  come  for  a  visit. 

In  the  future,  to  celebrate  the  new  millennium  we 
will  open  two  new  trails.  Finally  we  will  be  able 
to  exhibit  our  world  renowned  Opuntia  collection 


I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  the  entire 
Las  Noches  de  las  Laminarias  committee  for  putting 
on  a  splendid  event.  In  spite  of  rain  on  the  first 
night  and  an  addition  of  a  fourth  night,  the 
Volunteers  exhibited  boundless  enthusiasm.  On 
the  last  night  at  10:00  p.m.,  after  it  was  all  over,  I 
looked  at  the  core  group  and  found  tired  but 
smiling  faces.  It  was  quite  obvious  they  were 
proud  of  what  they  had  accomplished. 
Congratulations  go  to  all  of  the  Volunteers  in  the 
Garden.  And  a  special  thanks  go  to  chairpersons  Ann 
Turpin  Thayer ,  Barbara  Carlson  and  Jan  Olafsson. 


en  masse.  Can  you  imagine  what  the  bloomage 
will  look  like  when  that  area  is  filled  with  all  of 
those  electric  colors?  Also,  thanks  to  the  Harriet 
K.  Maxwell  Foundation,  we  will  build  at  the 
entrance  an  additional  2-acre  wildflower  bed 
along  with  an  open  air  pavilion.  We  are  continu¬ 
ing  to  grow! 
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The  Garden's  Living 
Coilections. . .  60  Years 
of  Building 

By  Tracy  Omar,  Curator,  Living  Collections 

What  is  it  that  makes  the  Desert  Botanical 
Garden  such  a  special  place  to  visit?  The 
answer  is,  of  course,  obvious.  It's  the  plants. 
Visitors  come  from  all  over  the  world  to  wander 
through  our  assemblage  of  plants,  to  admire  them 
and  learn  about  them.  The  exhibition  of  desert 
plants  is  one  of  the  prime  tenets  of  the  Garden's 
mission  statement.  But  what  makes  the  Desert 
Botanical  Garden  more  than  just  a  park  filled  with 
trails  through  beautiful  plantings?  We  all  talk 
about  the  Desert  Botanical  Garden  as  a  "museum 
of  plants."  What  makes  us  a  "museum"? 

The  Desert  Botanical  Garden...  A  Museum 

Webster's  Dictionary  defines  a  museum  as  "a  col¬ 
lection  of  objects  of  lasting  value,  put  on  display." 
Thus,  an  art  museum  is  a  collection  of  art  objects. 

In  our  museum,  the  objects  in  our  collection  are 
plants,  but  we  give  them  the  same  rigorous  attention 
an  art  museum  gives  its  paintings.  Making  a  plant 
part  of  the  collection  raises  it  to  a  higher  level  of 
value  and  every  effort  is  made  to  keep  that  individual 
(or  its  progeny)  in  the  collection.  If  for  some  reason 
we  wish  to  remove  it  from  the  collection,  we  must  go 
through  specific  steps  to  deaccession  it,  a  process 
which  needs  the  consent  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

Each  plant  in  our  collection  has  a  unique  identifying 
number,  an  accession  number,  which  allows  us  to 
track  each  plant  individually.  As  you  tour  the 
grounds,  look  for  small  stainless  steel  tags  at  the 
base  of  plants.  All  plants  in  the  collection  have  them, 
but  not  every  plant  on  the  grounds  is  in  the  collection. 
(As  noted  above,  adding  a  plant  to  the  collection 
gives  it  a  special  value  so  we  have  chosen  not  to  add 
every  plant.)  The  metal  tags  display  the  name  of  the 
plant  and  its  accession  number.  With  this  number, 
we  track  where  the  plant  came  from,  when  and  how 
it  came  to  us,  where  it  is  in  the  collection  and  its 
horticulture  performance.  This  information  is  kept 
in  a  database  and  made  available  to  researchers  and 
scientists  the  world  over.  This  meticulous  informa¬ 
tion-keeping  is  what  makes  our  collection  so  valu¬ 
able  scientifically. 


The  Making  of  the  Collection 

For  nearly  60  years,  the  Desert  Botanical  Garden  has 
been  building  its  collection  of  desert  plants.  In  the 
Garden's  formative  years,  plants  came  into  the  col¬ 
lection  from  many  sources.  Early  additions  to  the 
collection  were  primarily  cacti,  but  other  plants  were 
never  ignored.  From  the  earliest  days,  agaves,  yuccas, 
aloes  and  other  succulent  plants  were  an  important 
part  of  the  collection  and  the  need  for  trees  and 
shrubs  was  always  recognized.  Many  private  collec¬ 
tors  from  Arizona  and  California  made  significant 
donations  of  cacti  and  other  succulents.  The  Garden's 
first  directors  collected  heavily  in  Mexico.  In  1939, 
George  Lindsay  collected  more  than  500  plants 
from  Baja  California,  as  well  as  plants  from  central 
Mexico  and  the  southwest  U.S.  Many  of  these  early 
collections,  or  their  descendants,  still  remain.  In  fact, 
more  than  200  plants  from  1939-1940  are  still  in  the 
collection. 

Today ,  the  living  plant  collection  at  the  Desert 
Botanical  Garden  consists  of  nearly  20 ,000  plants 
representing  almost  4,000  different  kinds.  It  is  one  of 
the  premier  collections  of  desert  plants  in  the  world. 
But,  it  is  not  perfect  or  complete,  so  we  continue  to 
refine  it  and  add  to  it.  Each  year  we  add  about  400 
new  accessions  to  the  collection.  We  use  very  strict 
criteria  to  determine  what  plants  we  add.  The  limits 
of  the  Garden's  collection  are  defined  by 


An  area  of  the  Garden’s  extensive  Agave  collection. 


our  mission  statement  which  tells  us  to  "exhibit... 
arid-land  plants."  Over  the  years  a  great  deal  of  effort 
has  gone  into  defining  the  collection  goals  for  the 
Garden,  because  we  have  limited  resources,  both 


Collections 
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Site  of  the 
proposed 
Opuntia 
Display. 


in  space  and  manpower.  New  accessions  must 
meet  specific  collection  needs.  The  cactus  and  agave 
collections  have  been  identified  as  institutional 
priorities  and  are  the  only  plant  groups  in  which  we 
actively  collect  non-desert  plants.  For  instance,  in  the 
Douglas  Display  in  the  Cactus  House  you  can  see 
cacti  from  tropical  and  sub-tropical  forests.  Our 
justification  is  that  these  plants  showcase  diversity 
and  evolutionary  trends  within  our  two  major  col¬ 
lections  and  therefore  fill  important  interpretive 
roles.  All  other  additions  must  be  from  arid-lands. 

The  Collection  Today 

The  scientific,  research  and  conservation  value  of 
the  collection  derives  from  the  fact  that  we  know 
the  origin  of  so  many  of  our  plants.  Knowing  the 
specific  population  the  individual  plant  is  from, 
raises  its  value  immensely  for  conservation  and 
research,  so  our  policy  is  that  new  accessions  should 
be  of  known  wild  origin.  Unfortunately  this  is  not 
always  possible  due  to  legal  and  logistical  problems 
associated  with  plant  collection,  so  we  do  acquire 
plants  not  of  known  wild  origin  if  the  plants  are 
desirable  and  meet  all  other  collection  criteria. 

In  contrast  to  the  early  years,  very  few  of  these  new 
plants  come  from  private  collectors.  In  1997  we 
received  456  new  accessions.  Of  these,  only  29  came 
from  private  collections.  Most  (208)  came  from  other 
Botanical  Gardens  and  Universities  as  part  of  an 


institutional  exchange  program.  Garden  staff  contin¬ 
ues  to  actively  collect  plants  for  the  collection, 
adding  199  new  accessions  in  1997.  We  also  acquire 
material  from  commercial  sources  when  appropriate, 
but  the  numbers  are  small. 

The  Cactaceae  (cactus  family)  remains  the  focus  of 
the  collection.  Our  goal  is  to  have  every  genus  in 
the  family  represented  in  the  collection.  At  present, 
we  have  representatives  of  98  of  the  108  genera  we 
recognize,  and  are  actively  searching  for  individuals 
of  the  remaining  10.  Within  the  Cactaceae,  the 
genus  Opuntia  is  of  special  interest  to  the  Garden. 
Of  the  263  recognized  species,  we  have  215  and  we 
are  working  to  aquire  the  rest.  The  collection 
includes  more  than  1,800  Opuntia  plants  which  is 
nearly  10%  of  all  our  plants.  A  new  exhibit  which 
will  house  our  Opuntia  collection  is  currently  being 
planned.  (A  mailing  detailing  the  new  exhibit  will 
be  mailed  shortly.)  Other  plant  groups  of  special 
interest  at  this  time  include  aloes,  agaves  and 
Chihuahuan  Desert  plants. 

The  makeup  of  the  Garden's  current  collection  is: 
55%  cacti 
20%  agave 
15%  other  succulents 
10%  trees,  shrubs  and  herbaceous  plants 


View  of 

Baja  area 

showing 

some  of  the 

Garden’s 

original 

plantings. 


Tracy  Omar  is  Curator  of  Living  Collections. 
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Educational  Services 


Indian  Communities 
Partner  with  Desert 
Botanical  Garden 


Community  rebuilt  it,  and  they  later  acquired  fund¬ 
ing  to  build  traditional  homes  in  their  own  commu¬ 
nity.  Hendricks  from  Hashan-Kehk  Village  writes: 
"The  Desert  Botanical  Garden's  Akimel  Oothham 
Olas  Kih  was  the  most  documented  and  referenced 
site  that  we  have  worked  on.... By  taking  part  in 
this  activity,  it  is  hoped  that  participants  can  regain 


by  Ruth  Greenhouse,  Director  of  Educational 
Sendees 

Ethnobotany  -  the  relationship  between  people  and 
plants  -  is  the  theme  of  the  Garden's  ethnobotany 
trail.  Plants  and  People  of  the  Sonoran  Desert. 

On  the  trail,  visitors  become  immersed  in  the  envi¬ 
ronment  as  they  meander  through  five  habitats: 
Desert,  Oasis,  Mesquite  Bosque,  Semidesert  Grassland, 
and  Chaparral.  These  habitats  contain  the  plants 
available  to  the  diverse  groups  of  people  who  have 
lived  in  the  Sonoran  Desert  for  over  10,000  years. 


C' 


Visitors  in  the  Desert  Habitat 


At  each  bend  in  the  trail,  the  habitats  are  brought  to 
life  through  examples  and  activities  that  illustrate 
how  plants  are  used  for  food,  fiber,  construction 
and  other  purposes. 

To  ensure  authenticity,  the  Garden  collaborates 
with  members  of  the  represented  cultural  commu¬ 
nities  when  designing  and  constructing  the  cultural 
exhibits. 

For  example,  the  traditional  Pima  Roundhouse  (Olas 
Kih)  demonstrates  the  use  of  desert  and  riparian 
plants  for  construction  around  the  turn  of  the  century. 
The  Garden's  first  roundhouse  was  constructed  in 
1987  by  Eric  Rhoads,  Miles  Antone  and  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Salt  River  Pima/Maricopa  Community. 
Badly  damaged  from  rain  in  1993,  Adrian  Hendricks 
and  the  other  members  of  the  Gila  River  Indian 


Preparing  to  bend  willow  saplings  over  mesquite  supports  of  roundhouse 


this  spirituality  as  well  as  a  pride  and  understand¬ 
ing  of  our  traditional  beliefs  and  values...." 


The  Apache  wickiups  (Gova')  demonstrate  the 
homes  constructed  by  the  western  Apache  while 
they  hunted  and  gathered  plants  from  a  wide  range 
of  habitats. 


Tying  bent 
willow 
saplings  to 
mesquite 
supports 
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Completing 
the  frame¬ 
work  of  the 
roundhouse 
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Placing  mud  on  top  of 
roundhouse  thatched  with 
arrowweed 


Today,  wickiups  are  used 
for  ceremonial  purposes. 

Patsy  and  Pansy  Cassa- 
dore  from  the  San  Carlos 
Indian  Community  con¬ 
structed  the  first  Garden 
wickiups.  Last  fall.  Herb 
Stevens,  cultural  manager 
of  the  San  Carlos  Apache  Culture  Center,  along 
with  other  members  of  his  community,  built  two 
new  wickiups  on  the  trail,  and  plan  similar  activi¬ 
ties  at  the  cultural  center. 


Bending  a  willow  sapling  to  form 
wickiup  frame 


Digging 
holes  for 
willow 
framework 
of  wickiup 


Placing  a  willow 
sapling  in  hole  to 
begin  wickiup  frame 
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Herb  Stevens,  manager  of  the 
San  Carlos  Apache  Culture  Center, 
demonstrates  how  to  split  yucca 
leaves  for  tying  material. 


T_.  ng  wick  jp  *re~e  together  tn 
sp  rt  ba^a^a  .ucca  ea.es 


Gather;rg  beargrass 
for  thatch  ^g  the  ck 


,  ~g  oeargrass  thatch  o^to 
o.'.  frame  of  ck  .0 


Comp  eted  w  ow 
ana  beargrass 
wickiup 


The  roundhouse  and 
wickiup  examples 
show  that  partnering 
does  more  than  protide 
authentic  displavs;  it 
protides  cultural  com¬ 
munities  with  opportu¬ 
nities  to  link  past  history 
with  the  present,  pre¬ 
serve  cultural  traditions,  and  explore  the  continuity 
and  contemporary  meanings  of  their  traditions. 
Visitors,  too,  appreciate  learning  about  these  traditions. 
Thev  leave  the  trail  feeling  more  connected  to  the 
emironment  and  with  an  enhanced  appreciation  and 
awareness  of  our  native  plants,  habitats  and  people. 


Ruth  Greenhouse  is  Director  0+  Educational  Services. 
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Garden  Publications 
Receive  Awards! 


In  October  1998  the  National  Association  for 
Interpretation  (NAI)  presented  the  Garden  with 
two  awards  in  their  Media  Awards  Competition. 
The  Garden's  trail  guide,  "A  Visitor's  Guide  to  20 
Plants  on  the  Desert  Discovery  Trail"  received  first 
place  in  the  'Trail  Guide  Category.'  The  Desert  House 
won  third  place  in  the  Book  Category. 


Thom  Hulen, 
author  of  The 
Desert  House, 
displays  the 
book  that  won 
an  award  in  the 
NAI  Media 
Awards 
Competition. 
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Garden  trail  guide,  "A  Visitor's  Guide  to  20  Plants  on  the  Desert 
Discovery  Trail"  won  first  place  in  the  Trail  Guide  Category  in  the 
NAI  Media  Awards  Competition. 


Edward  F.  Anderson 
Receives  Cactus  d’or  Award 

Dr.  Edward  F.  "Ted"  Anderson,  Senior  Research 
Botanist,  has  been  awarded  the  Cactus  d'or,  or 
Golden  Cactus,  the  highest  award  given  for  research 
in  the  field  of  succulent  plant  research.  The  award, 
instituted  by  the  late  Princess  Grace  of  Monaco,  is 
given  to  scientists  who  have  made  noteworthy  contri¬ 
butions  in  the  study  of  cacti  and  succulents.  The 
recipient  is  selected  by  the  Board  of  the  International 
Organization  for  Succulent  Plant  Study  (IOS),  with 
the  actual  award  now  being  given  by  the  Municipality 
of  Monaco. 


(L-R):  Dr.  Jean- 
Marie  Solichon, 
Director  of  the 
Jardin  Exotique 
de  Monaco; 

Dr.  Anderson; 
Her  Honor,  Miss 
Anne-Marie 
Campora,  Mayor 
of  Monaco;  and 
Mrs.  Christiane 
Vannucci,  City 
Council  member. 


Dr.  Anderson,  only  the  third  American  to  receive  the 
award,  was  chosen  for  his  contributions  to  systematic 
research  and  conservation  of  cacti.  He  was  presented 
the  Cactus  d'or  by  Her  Honor  Miss  Ann-Marie 
Campora,  the  Mayor  of  Monaco,  at  a  special  reception 
and  ceremony  in  the  historic  City  Hall  in  Monaco  in 
September.  Dr.  Anderson  commented  that  this  award 
is  the  greatest  honor  that  can  be  given  to  people  in 
his  field  of  research.  He  also  feels  particularly 
pleased  that  his  mentor.  Dr.  Lyman  Benson,  was  the 
first  American  to  receive  the  Cactus  d'or.  Both  the 
other  American  recipients  of  the  award  have  had  a 
relationship  to  the  Desert  Botanical  Garden.  The 
Garden  was  given  the  personal  library  of  the  first. 

Dr.  Lyman  Benson,  by  his  sons,  who  recognized  the 
important  role  the  Garden  plays  in  the  study  and 
preservation  of  desert  plants.  The  other  American 
recipient.  Dr.  George  Lindsay,  was  the  first  director 
of  the  Garden.  The  Cactus  d'or  was  presented  to  him 
at  the  1992  IOS  Congress,  which  was  held  at  the 
Desert  Botanical  Garden. 

Dr.  Anderson  is  Senior  Research  Botanist  at  the  Desert  Botanical 
Garden  and  Professor  Emeritus  of  Biology  at  Whitman  College  in 
Walla  Walla,  Washington,  where  he  taught  botany  for  30  years. 

Dr.  Anderson  is  presently  conducting  research  and  writing  a  major 
book  on  the  cactus  family.  He  has  published  numerous  scientific 
papers  and  has  authored  three  books. 
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Students'  Letters  Show 
That  Garden  Field  Trips 
are  Meaningful  and  Fun! 

By  Ruth  Copeman,  Student  Services  Coordinator 

Every  year,  the  Garden  is  visited  by  some  30,000 
students  through  school  field  trips  coordinated 
by  our  Educational  Services  Department.  In  the 
packet  of  information  sent  to  teachers  before 
their  field  trip,  we  request  that  the  students  write 
us  letters  or  draw  pictures  about  what  they 
learned  during  their  visit.  This  serves  two  pur¬ 
poses.  The  first  is  to  extend  the  learning  process 
after  the  visit  and  help  the  student  assimilate 
what  they  have  learned.  The  second  is  to  help  us 
evaluate  the  learning  that  goes  on  during  these 
field  trips.  The  following  kindergarten  students' 
letters  reflect  a  high  degree  of  understanding  and 
retention  as  well  as  the  excitement  and  enjoy¬ 
ment  these  experiences  bring  them. 
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Horticulture 


A  Day  in  the  Life  of  the 
Horticulture  Department 


Currently,  a  full-time  horticultural  staff  of  eleven 
and  over  fifty-five  horticultural  aides  provides  the 
teamwork  necessary  to  care  for  the  ever-growing 
garden  displays. 


Caring  for  the  Garden's  Collection  is  no  small  task — 
and  the  Horticulture  Department  is  responsible  for 
maintaining  the  original  planting  areas  as  a  garden, 
rather  than  a  preserve  (no  dead  or  overgrown  plants 
allowed).  To  manage  a  Collection  of  this  size  and 
diversity  the  present-day  horticulturists  at  the  Garden 
specialize  in  arid-land  lifeforms  such  as  cacti  or  agaves 
as  opposed  to  caring  for  assigned  sections  of  tire  Garden. 


In  the  past  several  years,  the  department  has 
expanded... by  discovering  how  to  correctly  trans¬ 
plant  a  Saguaro . . . 
determining  the 
best  seasons  to 
plant  desert  wild- 
flowers...  and  by 
offering  specialized 
classes  in  desert 
landscaping. 


Cactus  specialist  Patrick  Quirk  examines 
a  cactus  display. 


Diane  Barker,  agave  specialist,  in  the  greenhouse. 


These  pictures  capture 
dedicated  department. 


Sam  Hackwell, 
irrigation  horticulturist, 
inspects  irrigation  lines. 


"a  day  in  the  life"  of  this 


Rebecca  Senior, 
assistant  horticulturist, 
at  the  computer  in  the 
horticulture  trailer. 


Cathy  Babcock, 
succulent  horticulturist,  in 
the  Succulent  House. 
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Michelle  Rauscher,  wildflower  horticulturist,  tends  to  one  of 
the  wildflower  beds. 


Mike  Maira,  certified 
arborist,  trims  a  tree 
on  the  Desert 
Discovery  Trail. 


Gardener 
Kevin  Smith 
planting  on  the 
Plants  and  People 
of  the  Sonoran 
Desert  Trail. 


Desert  Landscape 
School  Coordinator 
John  Schluckebier 
prepares  for  the 
next  class. 


Kirti  Mathura,  horticulturist 
for  the  Center  for  Desert 
Living  Trail,  waters  the  veg¬ 
etable  garden. 


Photos  by  Jennifer  Johnston 


Superintendent  of  Horticulture  Cesar  Mazier  replanting  a  Saguaro. 
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Desert  Gardener 


The  Grace  of  Lysiloma 

By  Mary  Irish,  Director  of  Public  Horticulture 

It  all  started  with  Grace.  Not  long  after  I  began 
running  the  plant  sales,  she  arrived  at  a  plant 
sale  looking  for  a  Lysiloma  Candida.  I  was  familiar 
with  the  plant,  but  barely.  There  was  one  outside 
my  office  at  the  time,  in  a  raised  planter  behind 
Webster.  She  regaled  me  with  tales  of  its  beauty,  its 
own  grace,  and  the  need  she  had  for  one  in  her 
garden.  I  was  convinced  that  I  needed  to  know  this 
plant  much  better. 

Lysiloma  is  a  modest  sized  genus,  there  are  some  35 
species  worldwide.  A  member  of  the  massive  group 
of  leguminous  plants  -  those  with  pods  of  beans  (or 
peas)  for  seeds,  this  genus  is  found  from  the  southern 
United  States  to  South  America.  There  are  island 
members  in  Cuba  and  the  Bahamas,  northern  mem¬ 
bers  in  Arizona,  but  most  species  occur  in  the  semi- 
arid  to  arid,  subtropical  regions  of  Mexico.  The  name 
lysiloma  is  of  Greek  origin  and  means  something 
like  free  border,  undoubtedly  a  reference  to  the  way 
in  which  the  pods  break  open  when  the  seed  is  ripe. 

Arizona  lays  claim  to  one  species,  Lysiloma  ivatsonii 
(formerly  known  as  either  L.  thornberi  or  L.  micro- 
phylla).  Known  by  some  as  fern  of  the  desert  (a  name 
which  indicates  the  desperate  need  of  this  plant  for 
a  new  common  name),  this  is  a  graceful,  multi-trunked 
tree.  The  leaves,  like  virtually  all  leguminous  trees, 
are  compound;  composed  of  a  thin  linear  axis  from 
which  arise  small  leaflets  (singly  compound),  or,  as  in 
this  species,  a  series  of  long  axes  with  small  leaflets 
(doubly  compound).  In  Lysiloma  watsonii  the  leaves 
are  up  to  9  inches  long  and  the  leaflets  are  very  tiny 
and  numerous,  hence  the  resemblance  to  a  fern.  This 
graceful  tree  is  a  perfect  replacement  for  a  mimosa 
but  does  not  use  as  much  water  or  suffer  from  the 
chlorosis  and  salt  burn  so  common  in  mimosa. 

The  wood  of  L.  ivatsonii  is  extremely  hard  and 
dense,  what  one  writer  called  enduring,  a  charming 
way  to  indicate  that  the  wood  does  not  rot  quickly. 
In  parts  of  Mexico  it  was  formerly  used  to  create 
the  rollers  and  crushers  for  sugar  cane  processing 
because  of  its  durability.  Bark  has  been  used  as  a 
tanning  agent,  and  was  chewed  to  harden  gums 
and  prevent  problems  with  teeth,  a  drastic,  but  use¬ 
ful,  solution  to  dental  hygiene  before  toothpaste. 


There  are  a  number 
of  individuals  of 
Lysiloma  watsonii 
in  the  collection, 
mostly  around  the 
Howard  Miller 
bridge  and  the 
Center  for  Desert 
Living  Trail. 

Plants  are  grown 
regularly  by  a  num¬ 
ber  of  nurserymen 
and  are  commonly 
sold. 


Lysiloma  Candida  is  a 
very  different  plant. 

Trees  are  generally  30  feet  tall,  but  can  grow  to  40 
feet  tall.  The  smooth  white  bark  is  indicative  of  the 
species.  It,  too,  was  once  used  as  a  tanning  agent  in 
various  parts  of  Mexico.  The  species  is  found  natu¬ 
rally  in  the  southern  half  of  the  Baja  Peninsula. 


Unlike  most  arid  region  legumes,  the  tree  has  virtually 
no  thorns,  only  a  few  on  the  newest  branches.  Trees 
are  typically  in  the  shape  of  'Y',  with  that  branching 
pattern  repeateding  two  or  three  times  as  the  trunk 
rises.  As  a  result  the  tree  has  a  columnar,  vase-like 
form  overall. 

Leaves  of  this  species  are  a  dusky  grey-green  and 
are  much  fewer,  with  much  larger  leaflets  than  the 
L.  watsonii.  Leaves  are  typically  2-3  inches  long  and 
singly  compound. 

Flowers,  like  all  members  of  the  genus,  are  white  or 
cream  rounded  balls  and  are  lightly  fragrant.  The 
tree  blooms  in  the  late  spring  from  March  to  May. 
Seed  pods  are  reddish-brown,  sometimes  very  red 
and  are  curled  and  twisted  when  fresh.  Trees  have 
been  grown  with  no  damage  down  to  the  upper  20s. 

The  tree  came  to  us  originally  in  the  fall  of  1979  as 
part  of  at  least  a  trio  of  plants  donated  by  a  local 
nurserymen.  Plants  had  been  raised  from  seed  he 
had  acquired  from  the  Huntington  Botanical  Garden. 
By  the  time  I  came  to  notice  it,  the  Lysiloma  Candida 
was  nearly  10  years  old,  yet  I  had  never  seen  one 
offered  for  sale.  So,  egged  on  by  Grace's  zeal,  I 
began  to  collect  seeds  and  grow  some  out.  They  did 
well  and  grew  up  to  a  sturdy  5-gallon  size.  While 
the  individual  in  the  collection  bloomed  regularly. 
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it  did  not  set  a  great  deal  of  seed  regularly,  so 
seedlings  were  greatly  prized  by  me  in  those  early 
efforts. 

Its  first  ten  years  of  relative  calm  in  the  Garden  was 
demolished  when  we  decided  to  begin  construction 
on  the  renovation  and  expansion  of  Webster  and 
Ullman  Terrace.  Happily  the  tree  was  boxed  and  held 
behind  Archer,  waiting  to  assume  its  new  home,  as 
the  central  tree  of  the  lower  patio  on  Ullman  Terrace. 
This  is  where  we  see  it  todav. 

J 

However,  there  was  a  very  hard  freeze  the  winter 
after  it  was  reinstalled  on  the  terrace  with  temperatures 
in  the  high  teens.  These  extreme  temperatures,  coupled 
with  transplant  shock  and  the  difficulties  inherent 
in  learning  to  grow  the  terrace  trees  in  solid  rock,  the 
tree  took  a  beating.  Nearly  leafless  and  showing 
signs  of  deep  stress,  it  was  touch  and  go  for  a  time. 
The  freeze  also  savaged  the  young  plants  out  on  the 
growing  yard.  Those  that  survived  were  more 
shrub  than  tree.  At  the  plant  sale  that  spring  I  had  to 
tell  Grace  the  entire  sordid  tale  of  growth  and  freeze 
damage.  Like  most  gardeners  who  have  determined 
that  the  need  for  an  individual  plant  overwhelms 
all  other  concerns,  she  took  one  of  the  survivors, 
pitiful  though  it  was.  It  was  the  last  one  I  could 
offer  for  a  long  time. 

Milder  weather  and  very  good  care  rejuvenated  the 
plant  on  the  terrace.  Leaves  grew  back,  branches 
began  to  grow  again  but  bloom  was  still  reluctant  and 
intermittent  and  seed  set  was  just  a  memory.  Soon  it 
began  to  bloom  on  schedule  and  ultimately  to  pro¬ 
duce  good,  viable  seed.  So  that  now  in  its  20th  year  in 
the  Garden  it  is  a  full  and  vibrant  individual,  com¬ 
manding  pride  of  place  on  the  terrace.  And,  once  again, 
we  are  growing  out  seeds  from  the  plant,  seed  which 
should  be  ready  to  sell  in  the  spring  of  2000. 

I  don't  know  what  happened  to  Grace's  plant.  I 
hope  it  has  been  as  successful  as  the  seed  parent 
from  which  it  was  grown.  That  tree  marks  a  transi¬ 
tion,  not  just  of  the  decades  of  its  own  life,  but  in 
the  life  of  our  Garden.  It  bridges  the  time  before 
most  of  the  great  trail  changes  and  amenities  we 
take  for  granted  now  were  built;  gracing  the  terrace 
entrv  and  gently  overseeing  the  life  and  vigor  that 
terrace  has  given  us. 

Mary  Irish  is  Director  of  Public  Horticulture. 
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If  you  have  an  item  on  our  wish  list,  please  call  the 
Garden  at  754-8194.  Many  thanks  to  these  members 
for  their  generous  response  to  last  quarter's 

"Wish  List!" 

The  Cohn  Family  Business  Group 
Mini-Refrigerator 

Dorothea  &  Bradford  Endicott  -  Computer 
Howard  J.  Hain  -  Chair 
Betty  &  Jack  Hallen  -  Computer  Desk 
Marcia  Kuhn  -  Microwave 
Sandra  &  Bill  Pauley  -  Computer 
Carolyn  &  Jeff  Singer  -  Color  Printer 
Bruce  Thoeny  -  Microwave 
Chris  Winters  -  2  Drafting  Tables 
Karen  Yerkey  -  Folding  Chairs 


1  Gallon  Containers 
2  Drawer  and  4  Drawer  Filing  Cabinets 
5  Gallon  White  Plastic  Buckets 
8'  Aluminum  or  Fiberglass  Step  Ladder 
Bookshelves 

Coffee  Maker  (15-20  Servings) 
Dissecting  Kits  /Scalpels 
Drawing  Compasses 
Eye  Droppers 
Hex  Garden  Hose 
Hoor  Fans 
Golf  Pencils 
Large  Plastic  Dish  Pans 
Laser  Printers  for  PCs 
Magnifying  Glasses 
Pentium  Lap  Top  PC  Computer 
Plastic  Storage  Boxes  with  Lids 
(Sweater  Size  or  Larger) 
Plastic  Portable  Water  Dispenser 
Refrigerator  with  Icemaker 
Side  Chairs 

Small  Wooden  Writing  Desk 
Small  Step  Ladder 
Socket  Wrench  Set 
Study  Table  Lamp 
Tweezers 

Whetstone/Sharpening  Stone 


WISH  LIST 
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Someone  to  Know 


A  Love  Affair 
with  the  Garden 


chair.  We  immediately  became  members  as  we  left 
and  met  a  neighbor  working  in  the  gift  shop. 
Somehow  we  got  home;  I  would  have  "moved  in" 
to  the  Garden  in  a  heartbeat. 


by  Marjorie  H.  Roberts 

For  some,  a  love  affair  can  start  with  a  flash  of  light 
and  continue  to  glow  and  grow.  That's  the  way  it 
happened  with  me  and  the  Desert  Botanical  Garden. 

We  moved  to  the  Valley  of  the  Sun  in  August,  1989. 
There  were  two  "must  see"  spots  on  my  list  as  soon 
as  we  unpacked.  One  day  my  husband,  George, 
and  I  went  to  the  state  fair.  On  another,  we  went  to 
the  Desert  Botanical  Garden. 


There  must  be  volunteers  at  this  Garden,  I  thought. 
I  need  to  get  involved  with  it.  Now.  It  was  Friday 
afternoon;  I  must  call  and  inquire  right  away.  Don't 
wait  for  Monday. 

I  introduced  myself  to  the  lady  on  the  phone.  It 
was  Pat  Smith  who  answered  my  questions  and 
explained  the  volunteer  program.  "Do  you  have..." 
I  said.  "We  sure  do.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  begin 
this  year's  volunteer  training,  the  core  course,  on 
Monday.  Would  you  be  interested?" 


Even  as  we  walked  from  the  old  parking  lot  to  the 
entrance,  excitement  began  to  build.  Entering,  and 
beginning  our  tour  down  the  old  pathways,  I  was 
totally  smitten. 


"Would  I?  Will  I!"  As  a  would-be  horticulturist,  as  a 
life-time  gardener,  a  dream  was  about  to  be  fulfilled 
...to  work  and  play  with  plants  in  a  classy,  large 
enough,  beautiful  Garden. 


For  years,  I  had  admired  cacti  and  other  desert 
plants  for  their  remarkable  adaptation  and  beauty. 
We  had  driven  across  the  Arizona  desert  many  times 
before  locating  here.  We'd  even  seen  one  spectacular 
wildflower  spring.  Was  it  in  '79  or  '80  or  '81? 

Here  I  was  now,  strolling  among  a  world-class  col¬ 
lection  of  desert  plants.  Oh,  what  a  sensuous  place 
...  sights,  sounds,  scents,  delicate  or  bold  shapes,  and 
gorgeous  silhouettes  against  the  clear  desert  sky. 

The  poetry  of  color,  even  in  September,  flooded  my 
soul.  So  many  shades  of  green!  Depths  of  shadow, 
nearness  of  bright  sunlight.  At  every  turn  in  the 
path  I  saw  new  pictures  lovely  enough  for  camera 
art,  for  painting,  poetry  or  just  memories.  A  living 
art  gallery. 

There  was  a  poetry  of  sound,  too.  Quail,  doves, 
cactus  wrens.  I  learned  of  a  new  bird  today!  A  breeze 
was  blowing  through  the  branches  of  a  giant  pine. 
What's  that  doing  here? 

The  poetry  of  scent  was  a  newly-watered  creosote 
area.  A  skunk  tree?  For  months  to  come  I  wondered 
if  a  skunk  lived  under  the  nearby  bridge.  There 
were  less  subtle  scents,  too,  that  changed  with  the 
path  and  remain  unnamed. 

I  fairly  danced  my  way  through  the  Garden  that 
day  while  pushing  George  (injured  toe)  in  a  wheel- 


So  it  began. ..the  poetry  became  more  enriched,  now 
with  people,  learning,  work  and  fun.  A  friend  from 
an  elsewhere  botany/research/education  family 
had  told  me.  "You'll  love  it  there.  You'll  find  that 
the  people  in  the  field  of  botany  are  the  cream  of 
the  cream."  How  right  she  was,  whether  the  folks 
were  my  newly-met  buddies,  (I  became  a  hort-aide) 
or  the  staff.  Friendships  grew  and  deepened  with 
every  volunteer  day. 


km 


Some  of  my  fascinations  with  being  a  hort-aide  are 
the  variety  of  work  we  do  and  the  scope  of  our 
learning  which  continues  over  the  years.  Planting, 
pruning,  potting,  raking,  trimming,  digging,  drip 
lines,  varmint  nets,  watering  and  every  spring  weed¬ 
ing,  weeding,  weeding.  All  this  goes  on  in  a  milieu 
of  beauty,  with  perhaps  a  stroll  to  see  what's  happen¬ 
ing,  or  a  break  for  coffee 
and  visits.  A  bit  of  team 
nonsense  is  thrown  in  to 
the  work.  "I'll  be  all  in 
clover"  sung  as  we  tack¬ 
led  the  infestation  in  the 
Sonoran  bed.  Or,  "I'm 
looking  over  the  four 
leaf  clover,"  wrong  vari¬ 
ety.  Latest  jokes.  What 
movies  have  you  seen? 

What  books  are  a  good 
read?  Or  "Let's  do  a  rain 
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dance  here  next  to  the  Spanish  Garden;  It's  much 
too  dry."  We  did;  the  monsoons  came. 

Like  all  volunteers  at  the  Garden,  the  plate  is  as  large 
as  we  want  it.  So,  I  did  other  things...  a  few  articles, 
a  year-long  research  project,  with  a  friend,  to  collect 
growth  data  on  saguaros.  We  named  giant  friends, 
the  cacti  in  the  study...  Numero  Uno,  Gordo,  Gemini 
by  Archer  House.  A  bit  of  library  or  seed  room  work 
in  hot  weather.  One  teaching  caper.  Many  special 
events  involvements.  The  work  never  really  seems 
like  work  when  you're  doing  what  you  enjoy.  I 
enjoy  it  all. 

The  international  aspect  of  the  Garden  is  a  joy.  We 
meet  folks  from  everywhere;  they  chat  or  question 
the  hort-aides  while  we  work.  I  often  ask  visiting 
couples,  "Would  you  like  a  photo  together?"  Many 
do;  I  use  their  camera  for  them.  One  day,  George  and 
I  were  meandering  as  we  often  did  after  a  stint  of 
volunteer  work.  A  family  of  three  came  by  chatting 
in  French.  I  used  my  fractured  college  French  to  greet 
them  and  we  had  a  spirited  visit.  Another  few  pic¬ 
tures  were  taken.  We  received  copies  from  France! 

There's  yet  another  aspect  to  the  Garden.  Peace  and 
healing.  If  a  tough  personal  problem  is  nagging,  a 
quiet  time  under  the  mesquite  in  Quail  Run  can  calm 
and  renew.  Sunday  mornings  spent  sketching  greeting 
cards  was  my  welcomed  and  peaceful  activity  for  a 
while.  Recently,  after  a  night  of  poor  sleeping  I  rested 
by  the  new  fountain  beyond  the  Cactus  House,  before 
the  aloe  beds.  While  I  was  there,  another  lady  came 
and  sat  with  me;  we  chatted  a  while.  She  asked  if  I 
would  mind  her  photographing  me  where  I  sat.  Odd 
request,  I  thought,  but  okay.  She  did.  A  few  days 
later  I  got  a  print  of  the  photo  from  her...  a  kindness 
from  a  Massachusetts  visitor. 

Asked  why  I  return  to  the  Garden,  again  and  again,  to 
work  or  to  just  spend  time  enjoying.  Why?  Because 
I  want  to  and  I  must.  A  love  affair  like  this  takes 
dedication  and  consistency.  The  Garden  has  given 
me  both;  I  can  only  return  the  same.  I'll  be  here  as 
long  as  I  live  in  the  Valley  of  the  Sun.  But,  I'm  a  gypsy 
and  may  someday  move  on.  If  I  ever  do.  I'll  take  a 
huge  part  of  the  Garden  with  me...  in  my  heart. 

Since  the  writing  of  this  article,  Marjorie  and  her  husband 
moved  to  California.  She  remains  a  Volunteer  of  the  Garden, 
watching  plants  in  the  Southern  California  deserts  for  the 
Plant  Introduction  Program,  under  the  direction  of  Mary 
Irish,  Director  of  Public  Horticulture. 


Desert  Marigolds 
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Wildflower  season  is  here  and  the  Spring  desert 
wildflowers  are  always  spectacular  at  the  Desert 
Botanical  Garden!  To  help  you  learn  more  about 
these  beautiful  plants,  the  Garden  offers  a  variety 
of  wildflower  tours  and  workshops  throughout  the 
spring.  For  more  information,  call  (602)  941-1225. 
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Photo  by  DBG 


She ’s  Got  Spirit! 

Hazel  Hare,  Desert  Botanical  Garden  Trustee, 
received  heartfelt  thanks  at  the  National  Society  of 
Fund  Raising  Executives  (NSFRE)  awards  dinner  on 
November  17th,  1998  at  Marriot's  Camelback  Inn. 
Hazel  received  the  Spirit  of  Philanthropy  award  along 
with  other  Valley's  organization's  volunteers  for  her 
outstanding  service  to  the 
Garden  and  the  community. 

Hazel  serves  on  the  Board  of 
Trustees  and  has  been  a  hands-on 
volunteer  for  many  committees 
since  1994.  With  the  help  of 
other  volunteers,  she  was  the 
major  force  that  raised  Dinner 
on  the  Desert  to  an  event  com¬ 
parable  to  the  Valley's  other 
formal  dinners  by  increasing  its 
revenue  to  well  over  $100,000! 

Hazel  and  her  late  husband 
Dr.  Donald  Hare  moved  to  Phoenix  when  they  retired 
in  1974,  because,  as 

private  pilots,  they  loved  our  great  flying  weather.  In 
California  they  had  founded  and  developed  The 
Grass  Valley  Group  Inc.,  an  electronics  firm  in  the 
television  field.  Trustees  and  staff  describe  Hazel  as  a 
"no-nonsense,  tell  it  like  it  is"  person  whose  contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  Garden  are  invaluable. 

Hazel  doesn't  limit  her  voluntary  time  to  the  Garden. 
A  patron  of  the  arts  and  community  activities,  she  serves 
on  several  boards.  Hazel  Hare  is  a  true  example  of  dedi¬ 
cation  and  generosity.  We  thank  her  for  her  service. 

Garden  Hits 
60  By  60  Goal! 

Are  there  sixty  people  willing  to  include  the  Desert 
Botanical  Garden  in  their  will  or  estate  plans  by  the 
Garden's  60th  Anniversary  in  1999?  That  was  the 
challenge  posed  to  Garden  members,  volunteers,  staff 
and  Trustees  just  two  years  ago. 

As  we  celebrate  the  Garden's  60th  Anniversary  this  year, 
we  are  proud  to  announce  that  we  have  exactly  63 
members  in  the  Garden's  Sonoran  Circle.  These  members' 
planned  gifts  will  offer  support  for  generations  to  come 
and  ensure  the  Garden's  growth  and  vitality.  Thank  you 
to  all  the  wonderful  friends  who  have  given  the  Garden 
a  gift  with  much  more  than  a  lifetime  guarantee! 


Carolyn  O’Malley,  Executive  Director,  and  Ross  Park,  Senior  Vice 
President  and  general  manager  of  Bull  Worldwide  Information 
Systems,  Phoenix  Operations,  touring  the  Garden  after  reviewing  the 
DBG  Web  site,  which  was  developed  and  designed  by  Bull  in  con¬ 
junction  with  Garden  staff. 


Pearson  &  Company 
Presents 

...an  outstanding  show  with  a  portion  of  the  proceeds 
donated  to  the  Garden!  On  Thursday,  March  11th, 
Pearson  &  Company  will  feature  the  works  of  Tucson 
metal  sculptor,  Steven  Derks,  and  Phoenix  ceramic 
mosaic  artist,  Jan  Tuckerman.  Mr.  Derks  will  be  per¬ 
forming  demonstrations  of  his  wonderfully  unique 
colorful  works  during  the  show.  Ms.  Tuckerman's 
original  mosaics  and  custom  artifacts  are  sure  to 
enchant  viewers. 

Don't  miss  the  final  1998-1999  Art  Walk  season  show 
at  Pearson  &  Company.  They  will  graciously  give  not 
only  a  portion  of  the  proceeds 
from  the  festive  March  11th 
show  to  the  Garden,  but  also 
from  that  entire  weekend! 

Stop  by  their  store  at  7022  E. 

Main  St.  in  Scottsdale.  Enjoy 
some  outstanding  art  and 
help  support  the  Garden. 


Jim  Binns  greets  Carol  and  Mike 
Jorgenson  at  the  Saguaro  Society 
reunion  supper  at  Desert  House 
during  Las  Noches  de  las 
Luminarias  Members  Night. 
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DESERT  HUMMINGBIRD  GARDENS- 
CREATING  GARDEN  HABITAT 
FOR  HUMMINGBIRDS 
THROUGHOUT  THE  YEAR. 

by  Sylvia  Yoder.  Paradise  Valley,  Arizona:  1999.  52  pages. 
ISBN:0-9669060-3-9.  $11.95. 


by  Jane  B.  Cole 


You  want  to  see  hummingbirds?  There  are  two  choices: 
take  a  walk  along  the  trails  at  the  Desert  Botanical  Garden 
or  plant  your  own  hummingbird  garden.  A  visit  to  the 
Garden  is  always  a  treat,  but  for  day-in-day-out  pleasure, 
Sylvia  Yoder  thinks  you  can't  beat  having  a  few  humming¬ 
bird  plants  in  your  own  yard.  I  agree. 


Admittedly,  Desert  Hummingbird  Gardens  is  quite  a  small 
book  -  only  52  pages.  Would  it  be  appropriate  to  have  a 
larger  book?  Well, 
try  Landscaping  With 
Native  Plants  of  Texas 
and  The  Southwest 
(1991 )  by  George  O. 

Miller  at  128  pages; 
or  Landscaping  for 
Desert  Wildlife  (1992 
)  by  Carolyn  Engel- 
Wilson  at  16  pages; 
or  Arizona  Highways 
Presents  Desert 
Wildflowers  (1988) 
by  Desert  Botanical 
Garden  Staff  at  112 
pages;  or  One  Hundred 
Desert  Wildflowers  of 
the  Southwest  (1989) 
by  Janice  Bowers  at 
62  pages;  or  even  the 
Peterson  Field  Guide 
to  Western  Birds  (1989)  at  432  pages.  Books  with  sections 
on  hummingbirds  come  in  all  sizes. 


Desert  Hummingbird  Gardens  may  be  the  best  place  to  start, 
though,  partly  because  the  author  doesn't  start  you  out 
with  more  than  you  want  to  know.  For  your  $11.95  you 
get  planting  and  culture  information,  lovely  photos  of  the 
most  Arizona  desert-common  hummingbirds,  color  pho¬ 
tographs  of  over  40  full  grown  flowering  plants,  and  a  list 
of  further  references.  This  author  knows  whereof  she 


speaks  -  both  about  the  birds  and  the  plants  -  and  will  help 
you  find  ways  to  share  her  joy.  The  plants  she  is  suggest¬ 
ing  are  enough  to  provide  flower  nectar  and  pollen,  insect 
protein,  nest  sites,  or  shade  cover  for  resident  occasional 
hummingbirds  visitors  throughout  the  year.  When  you 
gain  confidence,  you  can  add  more. 

If  the  author,  Sylvia  Yoder,  sounds  familiar  to  you  it  may 
be  because  she  is  a  regular  volunteer  at  the  Desert 
Botanical  Garden  and  has  contributed  her  expertise  for 
many  years  in  the  Gift  Shop,  in  horticulture  projects,  and 
in  the  library.  She  has  listened  to  people  requesting  infor¬ 
mation  on  how  to  plant  hummingbird  gardens,  so  she 
decided  to  make  photos  of  her  own  garden  and  the 
Desert  Botanical  Garden  and  put  the  information  together 
in  a  book. 

Among  the  things  she  decided  not  to  include  are  plant 
family  names.  On  the  other  hand,  the  author  does  give 
a  brief  description  of  pollination  and  which  of  the 
nectar  producing  plants  are  possibly  pollinated  by 
hummingbirds.  This  is  probably  more  useful  to  know 
and  is  not  always  included  in  other  books.  Over  all,  the 
author  includes  the  practical  matters  -  things  that  will 
be  helpful  for  someone  trying  to  plant  and  sustain  a 
desert  garden  for  hummingbirds. 

Desert  Hummingbird  Gardens  works  well  as  both  a  coffee- 
table  and  a  how-to  book.  It  has  beautiful  color  pho¬ 
tographs  -  including  one  of  a  hummingbird  nest  -  and 
yet  it  is  small  enough  to  tuck  in  your  pocket.  Good 
timing  for  planting  your  spring  garden. 

Six  pages  of  "Bloom  Chart"  information  in  this  little 
book  includes  the  botanical  name,  common  name, 
mature  size,  flower  color,  and  season  of  bloom  (month 
by  month)  of  each  of  the  suggested  hummingbird 
plant  species.  After  you  read  this  book,  just  follow  the 
bloom  charts  and  your  garden  can  have  hummingbirds 
and  flowers  year  around. 

Sylvia  Yoder  will  be  a  special  guest  at  a  Gift  Shop  book¬ 
signing  on  March  20  and  21  from  10  a.m.  to  2  p.m. 


Jane  B.  Cole  is  retired  from  her  job  as  research  librarian  at 
the  Desert  Botanical  Garden. 
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The  Desert  Botanical  Garden 
acknowledges  the  support  of  all 
of  its  9,513  members.  Recognized 
here  are  all  members  of  the 
President's  Club,  Director’s 
Circle,  Curator's  Circle,  Saguaro 
Society  and  Sonoran  Circle. 
Ocotillo  Club,  Boojum  Club, 
Agave  Century  Club,  Desert 
Council  and  other  donations 
were  received  from  October  1, 
1998  to  December  31, 1998. 

PRESIDENT’S  CLUB 

Connie  &  James  Binns 
Jacquie  &  Bennett  Dorrance 
Dorothea  &  Bradford  Endicott 
Hazel  Hare 

Edith  &  William  Huizingh 

DIRECTOR’S  CIRCLE 

Mary  Alice  Baumberger 
Leigh  &  David  Hann 
Naomi  &  Denison  Kitchel 
Barbara  &  Donald  Ottosen 
Rosellen  &  Harry  Papp 
Carol  Schatt 

Nancy  &  Robert  Swanson 

CURATOR’S  CIRCLE 

Marie  Doepper 
Marilyn  &  Jon  Shomer 
Shoshana  &  Robert  Tancer 

SAGUARO  SOCIETY 

G Wynne  &  Jeffrey  Anderson 
Milena  &  Tony  Astorga 
Sylvia  &  Thomas  Avery 
Billie  Jean  Baguley 
Angie  &  Mike  Berglund 
Nancy  &  William  V.  Bidwill 
Regina  &  G.  Peter  Bidstrup 
Bruce  Blevins 
Betty  &  Herbert  Bool 
Marilyn  &  William  Boyce 
Karen  &  Robert  Breunig 
Nancy  &  Charles  Brickman 
Lyndal  &  Peter  Bums 
Jeanne  Cameron 
Geri  &  Harry  Cavanagh 
Anne  &  Fred  Christiensen 
Amy  S.  Clague 
Karen  &  Bill  Clements 
Patricia  F.  Cocking 
Lee  &  Mike  Cohn 
Janet  &  John  Cotton 
Geri  &  Mike  DeMuro 
Sara  &  David  Dodge 
Julie  &  John  Douglas 
Marilyn  &  Cliff  Douglas 
Kate  &  LeRoy  Ellison 
Constance  Estes 
Betty  &  Bert  Feingold 
Donna  &  Mark  Feldman 
JoAnne  &  Harold  Frede 
BJ  &  Jim  Freeman 
Becky  &  Bob  Gisbume 
Pam  Grant  &  Dan  Cracchiolo 
Robin  &  David  Hanna 
Lila  &  Joel  Harnett 
Frank  R.  Hennessey 
Leandra  &  Charles  Holland 
Vera  Ellen  &  Nelson  Hope 
Martha  &  Raymond  Hunter 
Mary  &  Gary  Irish 
Ellen  Baar  Jacobs 
Mary  &  Robert  Johnson 
Kathy  &  Rob  Jones 
Marlyne  &  Robert  Jones 
Carol  &  Michael  Jorgenson 
Leatrice  &  Jon  Kitchell 


Betty  &  Samuel  F.  Kitchell 
Josefina  &  Hugh  Knoell 
Cynthia  &  Wayne  Larkin 
Molly  &  James  Larkin 
Jewell  &  Dell  Lewis 
Melodie  &  John  S.  Lewis 
Toni  &  Don  Loback 
Julie  &  Herbert  J.  Louis 
Sandra  &  A.  Daniel 
Luechtefeld 

Nancy  &  Daniel  MacBeth 
Leo  Martin 
Ruth  Mathews-Getz 
Betty  &  Dennis  Mitchem 
Josephine  &  Michael  Morris 
Ann  &  Robert  Mueller 
Mary  Nesset  &  Greg  Mischel 
Sherry  New 

Carolyn  &  Mark  O'Malley 
Gillian  &  John  F.  Oppedahl 
Karen  &  David  Paldan 
Marilyn  &  L.  Roy  Papp 
Mary  Kay  &  William  Post 
Mary  Dell  &  John  Pritzlaff,  Jr. 
Louise  &  David  Reese 
Lynn  Regnery  &  Eddie  Keith 
Lisa  &  Desi  Rhoden 
Terry  &  Stephen  H.  Roman 
Emily  &  Mike  Santellanes 
Sallye  Schumacher 
Mary  Ann  &  Bill  Sheely 
Susie  &  Richard  Silverman 
Dara  &  Steven  Silvestri 
Barbara  &  Shirley  E.  Singer 
Loretta  &  Gordon  Smith 
Susan  &  Paul  Smith 
Marty  &  Don  Squire 
Sarah  &  Thomas  M.  St.  Clair 
Mary  K.  Sterling 
Pat  &  John  Sullivan 
Elizabeth  Summers 
Lucille  &  Vernon  Swaback 
Christy  Ten  Eyck 
Bruce  C.  Thoeny 
Kathy  &  George  Tyson 
Virginia  Ullman 
Betty  Van  Den  Burgh 
Irene  &  Alan  Weinberg 
Virginia  &  Richard  Weise 
Patricia  &  Michael  Welborn 
Carol  &  Jack  Whiteman 
Liisa  &  William  Wilder 
Stephania  &  Bruce  Williams 
Suzanne  Williams 
Gai  &  Wilson  Williams 
Sonja  &  Larry  Winter 
Ruth  &  Clyde  Wright 
Barbara  &  W.  Charles  Young 

OCOTILLO  CLUB 

Ann  &  Charles  L.  Echols,  Jr. 
Martha  &  Austin  Marquis 
Mary  &  Larry  C.  Melcher 
Cecily  &  Donald  A.  Poison 
Nancy  &  Frank  E.  Russell 
Antoinette  G.  Young 

BOOJUM  TREE  CLUB 

Susan  &  Bryan  Albue 
Kathy  &  Steve  Ashby 
Jean  &  Robert  Brooks 
Patricia  &  A.  Jack  Pfister 
Ann  &  Dan  Rigby 
Michael  Tucker  &  Gregory  Sale 
Evelyn  &  H.  W.  Van  Loo 

AGAVE  CENTURY  CLUB 

Margaret  &  Quentin  Achuff 
Kathryn  &  George  J.  Angelis 
Lydia  &  Philip  B.  Bell 
Marilyn  &  Don  Braun 


Dr.  &  Mrs.  Lawrence  Brecker 

Shelly  Bunn  &  Dan  Suhr 

Naomi  Caras-Miller 

Billie  &  Mary  Ellen  Church 

Mary  &  Paul  J.  Cody 

R.  Ross  Conner 

Jennie  &  Jerry  R.  Cox 

Sandra  &  David  F.  Doubleday 

Diana  &  H.  James  Douglass 

Richard  H.  Elliott 

Sara  &  Fred  J.  English 

Rose  Stapley  Fausch 

Shirley  &  Frank  Fitch 

Ruben  Foster 

Amelia  &  Austin  Gilstrap 

Joseph  Gmuca 

Elizabeth  &  John  D.  Gray 

Elaine  &  Dan  Gruber 

Jack  Hartley 

Pamela  &  Ronald  Hill 

Anna  &  Jim  Hoag 

Helen  W.  Horn 

Mary  Lou  &  John  B.  Houge 

Tillie  &  Charles  Huckins 

Diane  Hughes  &  Nicholas 

Bacon 

Nancy  &  Kenneth  Husband 
Beth  Jarman  &  George  Land 
E.  Myrl  &  Eugene  T.  Jensen 
Robert  H.  Kieckhefer 
Mr.  &  Mrs. Bruce  C.  Koch 
Shirley  &  Dwayne  Lewis 
Use  &  Robert  H.  MacKinnon 
Mr..  &  Mrs.  James  R.  Marshall 
Betty  &  Peter  Marshall 
Janis  &  David  Mathis 
Mike  McGowan 
Janet  &  Donald  K.  Miner 
Dorothy  Mitchell 
Dorothy  Donnelly  Moller 
Linda  &  Dillard  Morris,  Jr. 
Marion  &  William  Nenstiel 
Sarah  &  Peter  Novak 
Jerre  &  John  OiMalley,  Jr. 
Mary  &  Matthew  Palenica 
Linda  Peck  &  Bill  McGuire 
Shirley  &  Mark  Philp 
Jo  Anne  &  William  Pierce 
Linda  &  J.  Michael  Powers 
Marilynn  M.  Prins 
Sally  &  Scott  Raitz 
Mary  &  Harold  L.  Rekate 
Cindy  &  Steve  Richman 
Lois  &  Stephen  Savage 
Helen  &  Joseph  Schauer,  Jr. 
Susan  Schubert 
Judith  &  David  Sensibar 
Julie  &  Jary  Shimer 
Angela  G.  Smart 
Jeff  Stinebiser 
K.  M.  Stoddard 
Ann  &  Raymond  Thayer 
Meri  &  Bill  Thomason 
Edgar  L.  Turcotte 
Lois  &  F.  D.  Usinger 
Linette  &  R.  David  Wallace 
Elizabeth  Welch 
Sue  &  Philip  Wilcox 
Elaine  &  Richard  Wilson 
Peggy  &  Robert  E.  Withers 
Helen  B.  Wooden 
Mary  &  Dennis  Young 

SONORAN  CIRCLE 

The  Desert  Botanical  Garden  is 
honored  to  acknowledge  the  follow¬ 
ing  individuals  who  have  included 
the  Garden  in  their  estate  plans. 
Anonymous  (10) 

Anonymous  DBG  Docent 


Lewis  Barnard,  Jr.* 

Lee  Baumann  Cohn 
Marilyn  &  William  Boyce 
Jerome  W.  Daub  * 

Bernadette  &  Dean  DeAngelis 

Bob  Dowle 

Ruth  &  Merlin  DuVal 

Lucille  B.  Earle 

Alice  Feffer  * 

Donna  &  Mark  D.  Feldman 
Elaine  &  Dan  Gruber 
Delbert  J.  Harr 
Frank  Hennessey 
Florence  B.  Hinshaw 
DeAnne  &  Mike  Holt 
Helen  Wilson  Horn 
Charles  A.  Huckins 
William  Huizingh 
Dorothy  &  James  L.  Jones 
Melissa  Kemp 
Betty  &  Samuel  Kitchell 
Virginia  Korte 
Arthur  N.  Krein 
Fran  &  Dale  Linowski 
Estelle  &  Paul  Lorah 
Connie  Mueller 
Lorene  D.  Mullineaux 
Alice  Nelson 
Sherry  New 
Carolyn  O'Malley 
Opal  Oyaas  * 

Rosellen  &  Harry  Papp 
Craig  Pearson 
Doris  Redlin 

Nancy  &  Robert  Rheinlander 
Leontine  Sassell 
Carol  Schatt 
Ruth  K.  Schonthal 
Don  Shaw 

Nancy  &  Robert  Swanson 
Shari  &  Ben  Thompson 
Joyce  Carol  Thaw 
Evelyn  &  H.W.  Van  Loo 
Nancy  Wagner 
Gertrude  D.  Webster  * 

Nancy  &  Terry  Wilkosz 
Eugenia  I.  Wright 
Karen  Wyndelts 
Sylvia  D.  Yoder 

"Those  whose  gifts  have  been 
realized 

Have  you  provided  for  the 
Desert  Botanical  Garden  in 
your  will  or  estate  plans?  If 
so,  you  may  qualify  for  mem¬ 
bership  in  The  Sonoran  Circle. 
For  more  information  call 
Sherry  New,  Director  of 
Development,  at  754-8111. 

DESERT  COUNCIL 

A  corporate  membership  category, 
Desert  Council  represents  an  alliance 
between  the  Desert  Botanical 
Garden  and  the  business  commu¬ 
nity  for  donors  of  $250  or  more. 

Ironwood  ($2,500  -  $4,999) 

Bowne  of  Phoenix 
O'Connor  Cavanagh 

Acacia  ($1,000  -  $2,499) 

Audio  Visual  Headquarters 
Honeywell  Inc. 

MechTronics  of  Arizona 
Phoenix  Pepsi-Cola 
Southwest  Gas  Corporation 
Desert  Willow  ($500  -  $999) 


Arizona  Sun  Products 
Miller  Brands  of  Phoenix 
Sunbelt  Holdings 
Westcor  Partners 

CORPORATE  GIFTS 

American  Express 
Arid  Zone  Trees 
Bank  of  America 
BNU  Corporation 

CORPORATE 
MATCHING  GIFTS 

AlliedSignal  Foundation 
American  Express  Foundation 
Boeing  Gift  Matching 
Program 

Chevron  Corporation 
Exxon  Central  Services 
Lucent  Technologies 
Mobil  Foundation 
Philip  Morris  Matching  Gift 
Center 

U  S  WEST  Foundation 

HONORARY  & 
MEMORIAL  DONATIONS 

Honorary  and  memorial  contri¬ 
butions  are  used  to  provide  for 
the  ongoing  horticultural,  educa¬ 
tion  and  research  programs  of  the 
Desert  Botanical  Garden. 

Contributions  have  been 
received  in  honor  of: 

Pauline  &  Robert  Anderson 

Elizabeth  &  Henry  Kuhlman 

Lucia  Causey 

Ruthe  Grossman 

Sean  Corbett 

Glen  Maxwell 

Michelle  &  Richard  Felker 

Ruthe  Grossman 

Betty  Forsberg 

Roberta  &  Richard  Paile 

Bill  Huizingh's  80th 
Birthday 

Karen  &  Robert  Breunig 

Mary  Irish 

Elaine  &  Dan  Gruber 

Elizabeth  &  Henry  Kuhlman 

Pauline  &  Robert  Anderson 

Douglas  Lakin 

Ruthe  Grossman 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Randy  Myers' 

Anniversary 

Saramae  Teich 

Elliot  Simon 

Ruthe  Grossman 

Contributions  have  been 
received  in  memory  of: 

Mary  Jane  Beaver 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Mark  Fasbinder 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Daniel  Heath 
David  Kilgore 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Douglas 
Me  Chesney 
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Jack  Taube 
Jennifer  Taube 
Kathryn  Taube-Osborne 

Ruth  Braasch 

Dorothy  S.  Braasch 
Beverly  &  Chuck  Clark 
Judy  Hope 
Marcia  Bryan  Horton 
Elizabeth  &  Karl  Jahnke 
June  C.  Kennedy 
Dorothy  &  Willis  Nash 
Robert  A.  Shogren 
Alberta  M.  Sitzman 
Pat  Thompson 

Alice  McFadzean 
Elaine  Austin 
Eileen  &  Frank  Black 
Louise  Bunker 
Robert  W.  Carlson,  Jr. 

Ruth  Allison  Coates 
Louise  E.  Dean 
Carol  Edwards 
Encanto  Womens  Golf 
Association 
Adele  S.  Flower 
Mari  Emma  Gilbert 
Mary  &  Gary  Irish 
Ron  Kennedy 
Ruth  E.  McLeod 
Ronald  McNeece 
Metro  Property  Services 
Lorraine  Neuger 
Thelma  D.  Peterson 
Lorraine  &  John  Sletten 
Geraldine  B.  Strom 
Anne  M.  Voigt 
Doris  A.  Wilkinson 

Henrietta  Peterson 

Georgia  Loy  Tovrea 
Edward  Arthur  Tovrea,  Jr. 
Janice  Upton 

MEMORIAL  TREES 

Gifts  through  the  Memorial  Tree 
program  provide  for  horticultur¬ 
al  maintenance  of  the  trees  on  the 
Center  for  Desert  Living  Trail. 
Contributions  have  been  received 
in  memory  of: 

Alfred  Newman  Beadle 

Elaine  &  Dan  Gruber 

Dee  Bristol 

Pinny  &  George  Kuckel 

Wade  Lebold 

Kenneth  L.  Bond 
Leslie  R.  Borgmeyer 
Norman  Kogen 
Jacqueline  Miller 
Sherry  New 
Marilyn  &  Jon  Shomer 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Bob  Yingling 

Thomas  Smythe 

Jeffrey  Adams  Antiques 
Suzan  K.  Manning 
James  &  Tina  McEown 
Carrol  Moody 
Cassa  Olmsted 
Thomas  Palmer 
Marian  Reitzen 
E.  Dennis  &  Charlene  Siler 
The  Victorian 
Clemens  Titzck 
Joe  Weaver 


SAGUARO  RESCUE 

A  memorial  established  to  rescue 
a  saguaro  from  land  about  to  be 
developed  to  the  Garden.  Gifts 
have  been  received  in  memory  of: 

Taylor  Louckx 
Brad  Bentoff 
Mallory  Hathaway 
Pete  Hathaway 
David  Patridge 
Mish  Tworkowski 
Kathryn  Wilmerding 

DRINKING  FOUNTAIN 

A  decorative  fountain  for  visitors 
to  quench  their  thirst  while  they 
travel  down  the  Garden's  trails 
has  been  dedicated  in  loving 
memory  of: 

Dee  Bristol 

Pinny  &  George  Kuckel 

SHADE  ISLANDS 

Areas  along  the  Gardenis  main 
path  where  visitors  can  rest.  A 
tree  and  bench  have  been  dedicat¬ 
ed  in  loving  memory  of: 

Sean  Patrick  Hald 

Tahnia  &  Jeffrey  McKeever 

Margaret  Kevra  Moritz 

Marcia  Gallagher 

DONATIONS 

Quentin  Achuff 

Eugene  E.  Addor 

Pauline  &  Robert  Anderson 

Patricia  &  Frank  Atlee 

Lewis  Barnard  Estate 

David  Benson 

Robert  Benson 

Sara  Boucher 

Ingram  R.  Bragg 

Karen  &  Robert  Breunig 

Melinda  &  John  Brusky 

Central  AZ  Cactus  & 

Succulent  Society 

Lee  &  Mike  Cohn 

Tanya  G.  Collins 

Robert  Cummings 

James  H.  Curl 

Marie  F.  Doepper 

H.  James  Douglass 

Dorthea  &  Bradford  Endicott 

Alice  Feffer  Estate 

Mark  D.  Feldman 

Joseph  L.  Fellin 

Rose  Ann  Foreman 

Ann  &  Norman  French 

Ruthe  Grossman 

John  B.  Hales 

Gilbert  Harrison 

Mallory  Hathaway 

Honeywell  GO  Club 

Philip  L.  Huddleston 

Kenneth  Husband 

Naomi  &  Denison  Kitchel 

Betty  &  Tim  Kjellberg 

Edith  Knodel 

George  Kuckel 

Henry  M.  Kuhlman 

Jasper  J.  Lawson 

Austin  Marquis 

Betty  &  Seth  Marshall,  Jr. 

Glenn  D.  Maxwell 


Betty  &  Richard  McClellan 
Barbara  A.  Mehrtens 
Bruce  A.  Meyers 
Kenneth  Miorana 
Mountain  States  Wholesale 
Nursery 

Roberta  &  Richard  Pailes 
Mary  &  Matthew  Palenica 
Rose  &  Harry  Papp 
Nancy  &  Gilbert  Richter 
Sharon  Robertson 
J.  W.  Smith 
Karsten  Solheim 
Michael  M.  Sophy 
Martha  &  Donald  Squire 
Linda  A.  Stone 
Mary  Stone 

Shoshana  &  Robert  Tancer 
William  C.  Thornton 
Irene  &  Alan  Weinberg 
Beatrice  &  Martin  Williford 
Kathy  &  Bob  Winder 
Helen  B.  Wooden 

ENDOWMENT  GIFTS 

Lewis  Barnard  Estate 
Alice  Feffer  Estate 

FOUNDATIONS 

Cosanti  Foundation 
Fred  Maytag  Family 
Foundation 

The  Maurice  &  Meta  Gross 
Foundation 

The  Wharton  Foundation,  Inc. 
The  Whiteman  Foundation 

GRANTS 

Center  for  Plant  Conservation 

HUIZINGH  OPERATING 
RESERVE 

Lewis  Barnard  Estate 
Jane  Deuvall 
Alice  Feffer  Estate 
Edith  &  William  Huizingh 
The  Whiteman  Foundation 

ADOPT-A-PLANT 

Desert  Horticulturists 

($1,000.00+) 

Esther  Gardner 

Desert  Gardeners  ($100.00+) 

Linda  &  Bruce  Baldwin 
William  Bombeck 
S.  A.  Gorski 
Don  Muchow 
Candia  O'Neil 
In  honor  of  Mogi  & 

Dick  Hogley 

In  honor  of  Mogi  &  Red  O'Neil 
Donna  Palladino  &  Ed  Scates 
In  honor  of  Nancy  & 

Phillip  Palladino 

In  honor  of  the  Woodward 

Family 

Ruth  Pegelow 
Corey  &  William  Schafer 
Cathie  &  Glenn  Smith 
Patria  &  Betty  Weinert 
Beth  &  David  Zeibig 

Plant  Parents  ($25.00+) 

Frank  &  Barbara  Anderson 
Clarissa  J.  Archer 
Glenn  Bennett 
John  R.  Brandenburg 
Virginia  Burke 
Dave  Carlson 


Rose  Cancholo  &  Alfredo 
Gutierrez 

In  honor  of  Elizabeth  & 

Dino  DeConcini 
Ron  Carver 
In  Memory  of  Elmer 
Richardson 
Fred  Chambers 
Vivyan  Connolly 
In  honor  of  Patricia  & 
Willow 

Jim  &  Marion  Durham 
Dave  &  Judy  Emme 
Charles  B.  Fleming 
Sam  &  Talie  Freedman 
Kathleen  Gaither 
In  Memory  of  Holly 
Harry  W.  Hale,  Jr. 

Pamela  &  William  Heckaman 
Frank  R.  Hennessey 
Phil  &  Rina  Levy 
Barbara  &  Ron  Lieberson 
Anne  M.  Lind 
Barbara  H.  Miller 
In  honor  of  Mr.  & 

Mrs.  John  Hamel 
In  honor  of  Jane  McKee 
Donna  Palladino 
In  Memory  of  Clary 
Wismer-Schwyn 
James  G.  Peck 
Gerold  E.  Pokorny 
John  N.  Robertson 
Don  Shaw 

Claire  S.  Steigerwald 
Phyllis  Strupp 
Ted  Tawshunsky 
Joyce  C.  Thaw 
Van  Craig  Thompson 
Mary  &  Fred  Warren 
In  honor  of  I.L.  Baldwin 
Melanie  A.  Williams 
Ellen  and  Robert  Willoughby 
James  R.  Youse 

Sammy  Saguaros  ($2.50) 
Anna  Fahy 

IN-KIND  CONTRIBUTIONS 

William  H.  Aarni 
Elaine  Adams 
Air  Comm  Corporation 
Anne  V.  Allemann 
Arcadia  Farms 
Arizona  Herb  Association 
Arizona  Science  Center 
Arizona  Taste,  Inc. 

Audio  Visual  Headquarters 
Pamela  Bass 
Beringer  Wines 
Black  Mountain  Brewery 
C.  L.  Brenner 
Betsy  Brotzman 
Margarethe  Brummermann 
Sandra  Kay  Caldwell 
Cardinal  Charities 
Chancellor  Broadcasting 
China  Mist  Tea  Company 
Robert  Christensen 
John  &  Karen  Clausen 
The  Cohn  Family  Business 
Group,  Inc. 

R.  Ross  Conner 
Jane  A.  Deuvall 
Ron  Dinchak 

Stephen  &  Bernadette  Ehre 
Bradford  M.  Endicott 
Miriam  &  Jordan  Francis 
Paul  Gerlach 
Rita  Goldner 


Donna  Gowans 
Linda  A.  Guy 
Howard  J.  Hain 
Jack  Hallen 
Frank  Hanna,  Jr. 

Havana  Patio  Cafe 

Herb  Box  Catering 

Liisa  Howe 

Michael  D.  Hutt 

Mary  and  Gary  Irish 

Joan  Cawley  Gallery 

Brian  Johnson 

Katy  &  Mart  Koivastik 

Marcia  Kuhn 

Angie  Ladomato 

Tad  Lamb 

Matt  Lisenby 

Val  Longmore 

Paul  W.  Lorah 

Dustin  Lyon 

Malee’s  on  Main 

Marble  Slab  Creamery 

Susan  Mateos 

John  K.  Meinert 

Miller  Brands  of  Phoenix 

Julia  Miner 

Tim  Mitchell 

Sharolynn  K.  Monsam 

Barbara  A.  Natoli 

Karl  Nehammer 

Jan  Olafsson 

Kristen  Orr 

Linda  Overby 

David  J.  Paldan 

Sandra  &  Bill  Pauley 

Robert  &  Mary  Pfammatter 

Phoenix  PepsiCola 

Phoenix  Suns 

Nancy  Pilgrim 

Victoria  Pittman 

Plants  for  the  Southwest 

Vikki  Reed 

Ann  Rhea 

George  L.  Roberts 

Rolf's  Salon 

Cynthia  Rose 

Alene  Rucker 

Santa  Barbara  Catering  Company 

Rebecca  Senior 

Mary  &  Rick  Shindell 

Jeff  &  Carolyn  Singer 

Jacqueline  Sipple 

Favour  H.  Slater 

Thomas  F.  Smith 

Bert  Solov 

Pete  Starkey 

J.  Stinebiser 

Jim  Sudal 

Wei  Tai 

Theodore  J.  Tarby 

Phyllis  Teuchert 

The  Barbecue  Company 

Bruce  C.  Thoeny 

Bill  &  Jan  Trenter 

Darlene  Watson 

Kathy  WhitmanElkWoman 

WildeMeyer  Gallery,  Ltd. 

Wildflower  Bread  Company 

Chris  Winters 

Thomas  Yerkey 

Sherrie  Zeitlin 

Jesseka  Zeleike 
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Calendar 
Of  Special  Events 


Calendar  of  Events 


Las  Noches  de  las 


"Ask  Me  About  Desert 
Landscaping  Q  &  A" 

Saturdays,  March  &  April 
10  a.m.  - 1  p.m. 

Center  for  Desert  Living  Trail 

Spring  Landscape  Plant  Sale 
&  Used  Book  Sale 

March  19%  20,  &  21 
* Members  only 


Music  In  The  Garden 

Sundays  through  April  18 
11:30  a.m.  - 1  p.m. 
Members  $6:  Non-members  $13.50 
Ullman  Terrace 


Luminarias 

7,400  luminarias  sparkled  during  the  21st  Annual 
Las  Noches  de  las  Luminarias  at  the  Desert  Botanical 
Garden.  Ushering  in  the  holiday  season  for  Phoenix, 
15,000  people  attended  this  magical  event  over 
the  four-night  run. 

Light  rain  dared  to  dampen  Member's  Night — 
but  members  and  their  guests  came  with  high 
spirits  and  lots  of  smiles. 


The  Volunteers  in  the  Garden  extend  their  deep 
appreciation  and  thank  all  of  the  members  who 
volunteered  to  work  a  2  1/2  hour  shift  on  one  of 
the  four  nights. 


This  year's 
fundraising  event 
has  been  acclaimed 
as  being  one  of  the 
best  organized,  and 
thanks  to  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  the  fourth 
night,  this  magical 
event  raised  a 
record  contribution 
for  the  Garden. 
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New  This 
Summer 

By  Carolyn  Poison  O'Malley 

What  is  new  at  the  Garden?  This  summer 
you  will  notice  we  are  rerouting  the 
entrance  road  to  go  around  the  north  side  of  our 
soon-to-be  beautiful  new  Harriet  K.  Maxwell 
Wildflower  Trail.  We  are  expanding  the  bed  so 
visitors  can  easily  access  it  from  our  core  trail. 

Also,  to  prepare  for  our  future  facilities  we  want 
to  better  facilitate  the  flow  of  traffic  into  our  main 
parking  lot. 

Historically  our  most  popular  season  is  Spring. 
Our  visitors  are  missing  the  largest  exhibit  of  our 
wildflowers  because  they  rush  to  the  admissions 
booth  to  get  "inside"  the  Garden  to  see  the  glorious 
display.  They  don't  realize  that  most  of  the  wild¬ 
flowers  can  be  seen  "outside"  across  from  our 
giftshop.  In  July  and  August  we  are  going  to 
remedy  that  problem  by  rerouting  our  entry  road. 
Beginning  the  Spring  of  2000  all  of  our  flowers 
will  be  viewed  from  our  core  trail  system. 

On  a  more  educational  note,  Summer  at  the  Desert 
Botanical  Garden  offers  a  variety  of  classes  for 
both  children  and  adults.  The  ever  popular  flash¬ 
light  tours  are  given  in  July  on  Thursday  evenings 
from  7:30-9:00  p.m.  Every  Friday,  8-9:30  a.m.,  in 
July,  children  from  3-10  and  their  adult  friends  are 
invited  to  join  Barb  Hofflander  for  special  thematic 
tours.  In  August  you  can  learn  to  make  baskets  or 
wreaths  or  even  create  an  art  piece  from  pastel 
chalks.  Have  you  ever  been  on  a  prickly  pear  har¬ 
vest?  On  August  28th  Ruth  Greenhouse  will  talk 
about  the  various  uses  of  this  desert  plant.  Refer  to 
your  Garden  calendar  for  more  information. 

Did  you  know  that  the  Desert  Botanical  Garden  is 
an  accredited  museum?  In  May  we  received  word 
of  our  reaccreditation  status  by  the  American 
Association  of  Museums.  Nationally  there  are  over 
8,000  museums  and  only  750  of  those  are  accredit¬ 
ed.  Considering  that  only  19  botanical  gardens  are 
included  on  that  list  we  have  much  to  be  proud  of. 
For  the  Desert  Botanical  Garden  to  be  accredited 


means  we  "operate  according  to  the  standards 
set  by  the  museum  profession,  we  maintain  our 
collection  and  we  provide  quality  service  to  the 
public."  AAM,  based  in  Washington  D.C.  has  been 
serving  the  museum  world  since  1906.  Let  me 
share  some  of  the  comments  from  our  accredita¬ 
tion  team. 

"The  overall  impression  of  the  role  the  Board  of 
Trustees  in  the  Garden  is  one  of  active  leadership 
and  excellent  dedication  to  the  mission  of  the 
institution." 

"Staff  was  well-versed  in  the  mission  of  the  institu¬ 
tion  and  showed  enormous  pride  in  the  success  of 
the  Garden  ...The  staff  is  enthusiastic  and  proud  of 
their  institution,  and  it  shows." 

"The  Garden  is  to  be  commended  for  its  dedication 
and  innovation  to  this  unique  demonstration  of 
how  to  develop  an  integrated  program  of  interpre¬ 
tation  of  its  collections.  The  visiting  committee  was 
continually  impressed  with  the  staff..." 

"The  public  programs  of  the  Desert  Botanical 
Garden  are  outstanding." 

"It  has  dynamic  leadership  at  the  Board,  Staff,  and 
Volunteer  levels  of  participation." 


Desert  Journal 
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The  endangered  Nichol  Turk's  Head  cactus, 
Echinocactus  horizonthalonius  var.  nicholii,  a 
species  of  the  Center  for  Plant  Conservation 
collection. 
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Summer  in  the  Garden 

By  Thomas  Hulen  and  Nancy  Cutler 
Educational  Services  Department 


f  you  think  the  weather  is  hot  in  Phoenix  in 
the  summer  time  check  out  some  of  the  cool 
offerings  in  the  Desert  Botanical  Garden  summer 
calendar.  This  summer  you  are  guaranteed  to 
find  activities  that  will  be  entertaining  and  edu¬ 
cational,  as  the  Educational  Services  Department 
has  created  programs  that  celebrate  the  unique 
character  of  the  Sonoran  Desert  in  the  summer. 

The  Free  with  Admission  Program  allows 
Garden  visitors  to  participate  in  activities  not 
readily  available  elsewhere  in  the  Phoenix  met¬ 
ropolitan  area.  For  example,  where  else  in  a  city 
of  over  two  million  people  can  you  go  bird 
watching  with  experienced  birders  and  see  birds 
found  mostly  in  natural  areas  of  the  Sonoran 
Desert. 


Garden  visitors  enjoying  the  unique  bird  watching  opportunities. 


If  you  are  interested  in  Native  American  plant-use 
you  can  discover  first-hand  the  cultural  value  of 
many  desert  plants.  "Cactus  Jack"  tours, 
Saguaro  and  Prickly  Pear  Fruit  and  Mesquite 


Bean  Harvest  Demonstrations,  and  the  Taste  of 
the  Desert  Tours  will  help  satisfy  your  curiosity 
and  give  you  "food  for  thought"  about  the 
Sonoran  Desert. 

Do  you  ever  wonder  what  goes  on  in  the  desert 
at  night?  If  you  have,  you  will  be  in  for  a  real 
treat  if  you  join  one  of  the  Flashlight  Tours 
scheduled  in  June  and  July.  Specially  trained  staff 
and  volunteers  will  reveal  many  of  the  Garden's 
nocturnal  treasures  such  as  the  scent  of  night¬ 
blooming  plants  or  the  calls  of  toads  and  frogs. 
This  is  a  great  opportunity  to  safely  experience 
the  desert  at  night. 


Dramatic  lighting  in  the  Garden  at  night. 


The  Sensational  Summer  Sampler  will  feature 
evening  presentations  by  Liberty  Wildlife,  the 
Great  Arizona  Puppet  Theater,  the  Desert 
Connections  ZooMobile,  and  the  Arizona  Game 
and  Fish  Department. 

Butterflies  and  moths  are  as  much  a  part  of  a 
garden  as  plants.  In  fact,  several  plant  species 
depend  upon  these  insects.  The  Desert  Botanical 
Garden  is  home  to  more  than  20  species  of  butter¬ 
flies  and  moths  that  help  make  the  Garden  special. 
To  learn  more  about  these  wonderful  creatures 
join  Garden  naturalist  Barbara  Hofflander  for  a 
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Close-up  Of 
a  Verdin 
perched  on 
the  branch  of 
a  yucca. 


Butterfly  Tour  where  she  will  share  their  inter¬ 
esting  natural  history. 

Perhaps  you  want  to  create  your  own  Desert 
Botanical  Garden,  but  you  do  not  have  the  expe¬ 
rience  or  knowledge  to  do  the  job  right.  Do  not 
worry!  The  Desert  Botanical  Garden  is  offering 
several  landscape  workshops  for  you.  Southwest 
Desert  Landscaping:  A  Basic  and  Practical 
Environmental  Approach,  with  Ron  Dinchak 
will  provide  basic  gardening  information  that 
will  enable  participants  to  make  their  own  beau¬ 
tiful  gardens. 

Offered  for  the  first  time  Design  Your  Own 
Landscape:  6-Part,  Hands-on  Series  adds  a  per¬ 
sonal  touch.  Participants  will  design  their  own 
unique  landscape  under  the  guidance  of  landscape 
architect,  Tara  McCay.  Register  early  because 
class  enrollment  is  limited.  Gardeners  with  more 
specific  landscape  concerns  can  take  Designing 
Your  Herb  Garden  or  Landscaping  for  Wildlife 
with  Desert  Botanical  Garden  horticulturist  Kirti 


Mathura  and  Landscaping  for  Small  Places  with 
Desert  Botanical  Garden  horticulturist  Michelle 
Rauscher.  These  workshops  are  not  only  informa¬ 
tive  they  are  fun. 

Is  art  your  forte  or  do  you  want  to  try  your  hand 
at  creating  your  own  art,  but  are  afraid  you  do  not 
have  the  talent?  If  you  answered  one  of  these 
questions  in  the  affirmative  you  are  in  luck,  because 
two  workshops  are  being  offered  this  summer. 

In  Botanical  Sketching:  A  3-part  Series  with 
renowned  botanical  illustrator  Catherine  Sawner. 
You  will  learn  how  to  draw  plants  using  a  variety 
of  simple  techniques.  Pencil,  pen/ink,  and  water- 
color  pencils  will  be  the  featured  mediums. 

Nancy  Clauss,  popular  artist  and  teacher  will 
teach  participants  in  the  workshop  The  Desert 
in  Bloom:  Pastels  on  Stained  Sandpaper  how  to 
create  beautiful  works  of  art  featuring  various 
desert  themes. 

What  would  a  Desert  Botanical  Garden  workshop 
season  be  without  a  Natural  Craft  workshop? 
This  summer,  seven  workshops  pay  tribute  to 
how  plants  can  be  used  by  people  for  containers 
and  decorations.  Most  people  who  take  one  of 
these  workshops  are  surprised  how  easy  it  is  to 
make  something  useful  and  beautiful  out  of  com¬ 
mon  plant  materials. 


Round-tail  squirrel  eating  barrel  cactus  fruit. 
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Educational  Services 


So  remember,  no  matter  your  skill  level,  all  are 
welcome  to  take  these  classes.  All  of  the  Garden's 
instructors  have  the  remarkable  capacity  to  work 
with  students  with  various  abilities,  and  they 
will  help  draw  out  talent  that  you  never  realized 
you  possess. 

Each  year  the  Garden  serves  the  educational 
needs  of  thousands  of  students.  To  expand  this 
service  the  Educational  Services  Department 
offers  a  series  of  Educator  Workshops  designed 
to  give  teachers  the  necessary  tools  to  bring 


Butterfly  in  wildflower  bed. 


information  about  deserts  and  desert  plants 
directly  to  students  in  the  classroom.  Educators 
receive  a  resource  notebook  complete  with  class¬ 
room  materials  and  activity  ideas  for  a  range  of 
grade  levels.  Teacher  re-certification  credit  is 
available  for  successfully  completing  each  work¬ 
shop.  This  summer's  workshops  include  Desert 
Fruits  and  Seeds,  Mesquite:  The  Tree  of  Life, 
Saguaro  Harvest  Time,  and  The  Desert  Web  of 
Life:  A  Four-Day  Workshop. 

Educator  workshop  enrollment  is  not  limited  to 
teachers.  Scout  leaders,  activity  directors  or  any¬ 


one  interested  in  sharing  information  about  the 
desert  is  welcome  to  enroll. 

The  Desert  Botanical  Garden  depends  upon  vol¬ 
unteers  to  help  fulfill  the  Garden's  mission  to 
exhibit,  conserve,  study  and  educate  about  the 
arid-land  plants  of  the  world.  The  Desert  Botanical 
Garden  requires  most  volunteers  to  successfully 
complete  the  Volunteer  Core  Course.  The  fall 
session  begins  on  September  7  and  runs  through 
October  21.  If  you  are  interested  in  being  part  of 
the  Desert  Botanical  Garden  volunteer  team  sign 
up  soon.  The  course  fills  up  fast. 

So  join  the  action  at  the  Desert  Botanical  Garden 
for  a  cool  time  this  summer.  Check  the  Desert 
Botanical  Garden  Summer  Calendar  for  times, 
dates  and  workshop  registration  fees. 

If  you  have  questions  about  tours  or  workshops  call 
(480)  941-1225,  questions  about  volunteer  opportuni¬ 
ties  call  (480)  481-8122. 


Bullfrog 
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Workshop  Evaluations 
We're  Listening  to  YOU! 

As  part  of  our  commitment  to  offer  exciting  and 
interesting  workshops,  as  well  as  to  ensure  our 
instructors  are  presenting  the  information  in  a 
valuable  and  effective  way,  we  ask  class  partici¬ 
pants  to  complete  a  workshop  evaluation  form 
upon  completion  of  the  class. 

Your  comments  and  suggestions  from  the  evalua¬ 
tions  help  us  to  continually  improve  the  quality 
of  your  learning  experiences  at  the  Desert 
Botanical  Garden. 

Following  are  comments  taken  from  recently 
completed  workshop  evaluation  forms. 

" Observing  outside  while  the  instructor 
actually  explained  the  process  and  did 
the  pruning...  was  excellent.  A  very  good 
course  for  me!" 

"Excellent  and  well  thought  out.  I  can't 
think  of  a  thing  to  improve  it.  Thanks  so 
much." 

"I  learned  what  I  came  to  learn." 

-Pruning  Desert  Trees  workshop 

•  •••••••••••••••••••• 

"Good  basics  for  vegetable 
gardening- especially  for  beginners." 

-Summer  Vegetable  Gardening  workshop 


"It  was  an  incentive  to  buy  wonderful  books 
on  a  subject  of  which  I  knew  nothing." 

"I  would  take  any  class  offered  by  this 
instructor -the  mix  of  technique ,  fun  and 
challenge  is  great." 

-Lettering  for  Botanical  Art 

"A  lot  of  interesting  material  was  pre¬ 
sented  and  excellent  hand-outs ,  also!" 

-Much  Ado  About  Birds 

"An  excellent  presentation.  People  need¬ 
ed  infonnation  and  received  it  from  an 
excellent  botanist." 

-Pots,  Soil  &  Palo  Verde  Seeds 

"I  liked  the  informal  presentation  and 
style  that  allowed  us  to  ask  specific 
questions." 

-Hummingbird  Gardens  for  the  Desert 

"This  class  was  beyond  what  was 
expected." 

-Natural  Soap  Making  101 

"You  answered  all  the  questions  that  I've 
had  for  awhile." 

-Annuals  &  Perennials  in  the  Landscape 
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Horticulture 


Hotline  Answers  Your 
Questions 


By  Carol  Schatt 

"Is  my  tree  dead?"  warbled  the  voice  on  the  telephone. 

"It  didn't  bloom  this  spring  and  its  leaves  are  all  brown." 
Is  this  a  trick  question,  I  wondered,  but  new  to  the  job, 
modestly  asked  the  caller  to  tell  me  more  about  her  plant. 

"Well,"  she  said,  settling  in  to  the  story,  "it  was  very  pret¬ 
ty  when  we  planted  the  tree  last  fall.  We  planted  it  like 
the  directions  said  and  watered  it,  but  it  certainly  doesn't 
look  good  now." 

I  asked  questions:  Had  something  changed  in  the  way 
they  were  caring  for  the  tree?  Had  some  kind  of  herbi¬ 
cide  been  used  in  the  soil  or  perhaps  had  blown  into  the 
tree?  Were  other  plants  living  nearby?  No,  no,  and  yes. 
At  last  I  asked  how  often  they  watered  the  plant.  "Not 
since  November,"  my  caller  said.  "They  said  if  it  rained 
to  stop  watering,  so  we  did." 

Ah.  The  tree  was  dead.  The  caller  was  a  newcomer  to 
desert  gardening,  perhaps  to  gardening  in  general.  I 
explained  to  her  that  the  plant  had  needed  more  water 
than  Nature  provides  during  its  first  year  and  offered  to 
send  her  the  Garden's  guide  to  watering  trees  and  shrubs. 
I  sympathized  with  her  misunderstanding  that  desert 
plants  don't  need  water,  and  shared  with  her  the  com¬ 
monality  which  we  Southwestern  gardeners  share:  We've 
all  killed  a  lot  of  plants  along  the  path  to  knowledge. 


And  that's  tire  way  it  goes  on  the  Plant  Questions  Hotline 
at  the  Desert  Botanical  Garden,  where  volunteers  who 


have  completed  the  Garden's  Core  Course  staff  the  tele¬ 
phones  every  weekday  morning  from  10  to  11:30.  Of  the 
thousands  of  questions  we've  received  in  the  years  of 
Hotline  duty,  at  least  half  of  them  relate  to  the  saguaro 
cactus,  our  mighty  icon  of  the  desert  and  the  largest 
plant  we  grow  in  our  Southwestern  landscapes. 

Should  I  water  my  saguaro?  (Yes,  monthly,  during  long 
periods  without  rainfall.)  Will  those  birds  hurt  our  saguaro 
when  they  dig  holes  in  it  for  nests?  (Nothing  more  serious 
than  leaving  a  nesthole  for  future  bird  families.  And  you 
can't  stop  the  woodpeckers  from  using  the  tallest  available 
site  for  nesting.)  What  is  that  black,  smelly  stuff  oozing 
out  of  the  cactus?  (Bacterial  rot,  which  is  killing  the  plant, 
although  you  may  be  able  to  save  the  cactus  if  the  infected 
area  is  small  and  can  be  cut  out  and  the  hole  wiped  with 
bleach-water.) 

Callers  range  from  the  desert  newbie  to  the  sophisticated 
grower  with  one  problem  plant.  When  I  first  started 
answering  Hotline  calls  in  the  Garden's  library,  I  worried 
about  not  having  the  answers,  but  librarians  Jane  Cole 
and,  later,  Dianne  Bean,  have  been  quick  to  provide  help 
during  the  calls,  sometimes  even  finding  the  reference  and 
placing  the  book  before  me  so  I  could  read  the  answer  to 
the  caller  immediately,  sounding  terribly  brilliant.  Hotline 
volunteers  learn  that  they  either  do  know  more  than  their 
caller  or  they  have  many  more  books  at  hand.  Callers  are 
particularly  impressed  with  the  "I-don't-know-the-answer 
-to-that,  but-I’ll-find-out-and-call-you-back"  response. 
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Answering  Hotline  calls  is  just  a  great  way  to  talk  gardening 
with  fellow  gardeners.  You  learn  a  lot ,  either  from  the  callers  ’ 
experiences  or  by  finding  tlie  answers  to  their  questions.  At 
last  my  multitude  of  gardening  failures  are  finally  paying  off  in 
shamble  knowledge.  Starting  this  fall  a  new  incentive  program 
will  be  introduced  for  Hotline  volunteers ,  including  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  audit  Desert  Landscaper  Certification  classes,  as  well 
as  Horticultural  workshops  offered  in  the  quarterly  calendar.  The 
Garden  can  always  use  more  volunteers  on  the  Hotline,  so  if 
you  want  to  give  it  a  try,  call  the  Garden  at  (480)  941-1225. 

These  questions  and  answers  are  selected  from  my  column 
"Desert  Gardening  Q&A"  which  appears  in  the  Town  of 
Paradise  Valley  Independent,  Arcadia  News,  Sonoran  News, 
and  Peek  at  the  Peak  (newsletter  published  by  the  Greater 
Pinnacle  Peak  Homeowners  Association). 

Q.  When  is  the  best  time  to  trim  pricldy  pear?  Mine  is 
absolutely  too  large.  I  also  have  a  monstroso  which  has  grown 
large;  it  will  be  the  next  project. 

A.  The  cool  early  mornings  are  best,  just  because  they  are 
most  comfortable  for  you  the  trimmer!  I  realize  you  were 
asking  about  which  season  would  be  the  best,  but  your 
prickly-pear  is  a  survivor  and  it  won't  mind  summer 
pruning.  Remove  the  pads  at  their  connecting  joints.  If 
you  find  the  interior  of  the  plant  is  no  longer  beautiful, 
consider  removing  it  and  replacing  it  with  a  large  segment 
of  what  you've  pruned  off.  Use  leather  gloves,  tongs,  and 
long  sleeves.  For  the  sake  of  your  garbage  men,  place  the 
prunings  in  a  box  that  can  be  closed. 

Q.  I  collected  palo  verde  seeds  from  two  trees.  Hozv  can  I  tell 
which  is  the  green  and  which  is  the  blue? 

A.  First  realize  that  palo  verdes  hybridize  quite  easily,  so 
your  seeds  may  not  be  of  a  pure  strain  of  either  species,  hi 
general,  the  seed  of  Cercidium  micropln/llum  (green  or 
foothills  palo  verde)  is  more  of  an  egg-shaped  seed  in  a 
more  segmented  (pinched-in  between  seeds)  seed  case. 
Seeds  of  the  blue  (our  state  tree,  Cercidium  floridum )  are  flat, 
round  disks  in  a  more  papery,  tighter  brown  seed  case. 

Q.  How  do  I  transplant  a  cactus? 

A.  The  wise-acre  answer  is:  with  heavy  gloves.  And  that's 
good  advice.  Also  with  a  piece  of  hose  or  folded  newspaper 


to  help  carry  a  spiny  specimen.  But  basically,  you  dig  out 
the  plant  carefully,  saving  as  many  roots  as  possible.  Then 
trim  off  any  damaged  roots,  shake  the  soil  off,  and  place  the 
plant  in  filtered  shade  for  a  few  days  to  let  the  roots  callus. 
When  you  are  ready  to  replant  the  cactus,  dig  a  hole  large 
enough  to  accommodate  tlie  roots  and  place  tlie  plant  in  the 
soil  in  tlie  same  directional  orientation  as  it  was  growing 
(you  noted  this  and  marked  it  on  tlie  plant  with  a  thread  or 
string)  and  at  tlie  same  depth  it  was  growing.  Fill  in  tlie  soil 
carefully,  gently  pressing  it  down  over  the  roots.  Water  it  in 
right  after  transplanting  and  then  again  when  the  soil  starts 
to  dry  out  until  tlie  plant  is  established. 


Q.  There  are  birds  in  my  saguaro.  The y  are  throwing  black, 
spongy  refuse  out  of  the  holes.  What  to  do? 

A.  These  birds  are  cleaning  out  the  hole  for  their  nest.  It  is 
the  Gila  woodpecker  who  first  drills  the  holes  and  then 
leaves  the  mess  for  another  bird  to  deem  out  and  use  the 
first  year.  (I've  hired  plumbers  like  that.)  You  can't  stop 
the  birds  who  view  saguaros  as  their  natural  birthright. 
People  who  use  netting,  aluminum  strips,  or  fake  owls 
only  succeed  in  making  their  saguaro  look  silly.  Enjoy 
the  opportunity  to  view  these  birds  at  close  range. 


Q.  There  was  a  crust  on  my  saguaro  which  I  have  scraped  off. 
What  should  I  do  now? 

A.  Tlie  crust  was  scar  tissue  where  the  plant  had  healed 
over  from  some  form  of  damage-perhaps  sunburn  or  a 
fungal  attack.  It  will  heal  again  from  having  the  scar  tis¬ 
sue  removed.  Just  leave  it  alone  and  the  sunshine  and 
dry  air  will  help  it  recover.  You  will  have  a  new  scar  on 
the  plant,  however. 


Q.  My  yellow  bird  of  paradise  and  cassia  plants  are  full  of  seal  pais. 

A.  If  you  want  a  lot  more  yellow  birds  and  cassias,  do 
nothing.  If  you  don't  tike  the  appearance  of  the  plants, 
you  can  cut  them  back,  removing  the  pods.  You  can  save 
the  seed,  give  it  to  a  friend,  or  give  it  to  the  garbage  men. 


Q.  When  should  I  trim  my  turpentine  bushes? 

A.  You  can  remove  those  worn-out  blooms  after  they've 
finished,  which  should  be  in  July. 
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Desert  Landscaping 
Around  the  World 


By  John  Schluckebier, 

Desert  Landscaper  School  Coordinator 

As  the  dust  settles  from  our  second  year  of  activ¬ 
ities,  the  Desert  Landscaper  School  is  happy  to 
welcome  60  more  qualified  desert  landscapers  to 
the  valley,  for  a  grand  total  of  over  100  program 
graduates!  During  the  first  two  years,  the  School 
has  transformed  nine  yards  in  the  Town  of 
Guadalupe  from  ordinary  lots  into  picturesque 
visions  of  desert  beauty.  Just  imagine  the  impact 
these  graduates  will  have  to  improve  the  standards 
of  landscaping  throughout  the  Phoenix  metro¬ 
politan  area  in  coming  years! 

The  benefits  of  lessons  learned  during  the  Desert 
Landscaper  School  will  also  be  felt  outside  the 


Desert  Landscaper  students  sorting  irrigation  parts  prior 
to  installation. 


valley,  on  the  other  side  of  the  world,  in  the 
country  of  Oman.  The  Sultan  Qaboos  University 
sent  the  first  student  in  our  new  Desert 
Landscaper  Internship  Program  this  past  year. 
Mr.  Sabri  Al-Bahlani  spent  the  better  part  of  a 
year,  learning  every  aspect  of  operating  our 
botanical  garden,  in  order  to  manage  the  univer¬ 
sity's  garden  in  Oman. 

As  the  School  has  done  in  its  first  year,  we  intro¬ 
duced  horticultural  basics  in  a  classroom  setting, 
then  practiced  horticultural  techniques  using 
hands-on  activities  in  the  Desert  Botanical 
Garden,  in  the  Town  of  Guadalupe,  at  the 
National  Guard  base  next  door  and  at  a  Habitat 
for  Humanity  site  in  Phoenix.  Our  focus  has 
been  on  mastery  of  key  skills  for  maintaining 


Cesar  Mazier,  superintendent  of  horticulture,  demonstrates 
proper  methods  of  branch  removal  from  a  Mesquite  tree. 
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The  thirty- workshop  course  begins  August  16, 
1999  and  continues  until  May  2000.  Classes  are 
offered  from  8  a.m.  until  12  noon,  one  day  per 
week,  during  the  workweek. 


Demonstration  of  the  angle  and  smoothness  of  a  cut,  utilizing 
a  special  pruning  saw. 


To  find  out  more  about  our  landscaping  programs, 
registration/auditing  classes,  or  simply  receiving 
a  referral  for  landscape  work,  please  call  the 
Desert  Landscaper  School  at  (480)  481-8161  or 
(480)  481-8169,  or  visit  the  Garden's  web  site  at 
www.dbg.org  (under  the  Education  tab). 
Scholarships  are  available  on  a  limited  basis. 


and  managing  desert  landscapes  such  as:  proper¬ 
ly  pruning  desert  trees,  designing  and  installing 
irrigation  systems,  and  caring  for  the  astounding 
variety  of  desert  plants  available  to  the  public. 

A  few  changes  are  in  store  for  the  next  season  of 
classes:  we  are  limiting  initial  class  sizes  to  20 
people,  we  are  renovating  our  classroom  facility 
for  improved  comfort  and  learning  conditions, 
we  are  offering  more  deluxe,  informative  manuals 
and  adding  even  more  hands-on  activities.  We 
want  to  make  our  school  as  valuable  and  rich  an 
experience  as  possible,  which  is  not  very  difficult 
considering  the  diversity  of  students  we  have 
had  in  the  past.  The  school  has  become  a  melting 
pot  for  ideas  about  desert  landscaping;  to  date 
we  have  instructed  students  with  doctorate 
degrees,  home  gardeners,  municipal,  resort  and 
casino  workers,  plus  over  20  Hispanic  students. 

Whether  your  interests  lie  in  becoming  a  profes¬ 
sional  landscaper  or  simply  finding  qualified 
workers  to  manage  your  home  desert  landscape, 
the  Desert  Landscaper  School  is  here  to  assist  you. 


Mike  Maira,  horticulturist,  explains  tree  trimming  to  a  student. 
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Queen 's 

in  the  Background 

By  Mary  Irish,  Director  of  Public  Horticulture 

My  grandmother  had  very  long  hair,  which 
she  arranged  every  afternoon.  So  to  keep 
her  company  during  the  long  brushing 
and  combing  and  pinning,  I  would  rummage 
around  her  bedroom.  The  most  fascinating  things 
came  from  the  bottom  of  her  dresser,  because  there 
she  kept  a  set  of  worn,  musty  cardboard  boxes 
that  were  full  of  photographs  of  relatives  I  knew 
but  they  looked  younger,  and,  photographs  of  rel¬ 
atives  I  could  not  know  because  they  had  died 
before  I  was  born.  I  wandered  through  them,  trying 
to  read  expressions  and  interests,  to  learn  who  they 
were  and  what  they  were  doing.  The  language  of 
those  old  photographs  was  oblique,  general,  more 
a  suggestion  than  a  definition  but  it  pointed  me  to 
the  past  my  grandmother  and  I  shared. 

Walking  around  an  old  garden,  poking  into  its  cor¬ 
ners  and  backbeds  reminds  of  those  photos.  Plants 
and  the  gardens  they  create  whisper  their  past  all 
the  time,  but  our  ears  must  be  retuned  to  hear  the 
tale.  If  one  were  to  walk  through  the  Desert 
Botanical  Garden  at  night,  in  the  summer,  the  his¬ 
tory  of  all  the  night  blooming  Arizona  queen  of 
the  night  ( Peniocereus  greggii )  might  wander  down 
the  paths  resting  gently  on  the  hot  night  air. 

Peniocereus  is  small  genus  of  cactus  in  southern 
Arizona  and  northern  Mexico.  P.  greggii  is  a  homely 
plant,  its  narrow  dark  grey  to  grey-brown  stems 
twine  and  hide  in  creosote  or  iron  wood.  This 
camouflage  is  so  effective  that  we  must  repeatedly 
point  out  the  plant  to  visitors,  and  even  then,  some 
fail  to  find  it  without  more  assistance. 

A  huge  underground  root  stores  water  for  the 
fragile  plant.  Once  a  year,  usually  in  June  and  often 
on  the  same  night  for  all  plants  in  an  area,  large 
buds  fling  open,  revealing  the  immense,  long 
white  flowers,  overwhelming  the  desert  with  a 
sweet,  inviting  smell.  Of  course,  the  invited  are 
moths  and  other  night  flying  insects  to  pollinate 
the  plant.  There  are  a  little  over  50  of  these  plants 


in  the  collection  in  19  accessions.  They  have  come  to 
us  in  so  many  different  ways,  from  so  many  different 
people  over  all  the  decades  of  our  past,  that  they 
stand  as  milemarkers  on  the  progress  of  the  Garden. 
Near  the  first  shade  island  is  a  small  group  of 
queens  of  the  night  planted  beneath  creosotes. 
They  came  to  us  relatively  recently,  in  1970,  as  the 
result  of  collections  by  Lyle  McGill,  and  we  still 
receive  plants,  from  time  to  time,  from  Lyle.  These 
were  found  on  Arizona  83,  south  of  Tucson. 

As  you  keep  walking  you  are  met  by  the  peniocereus 
that  Mrs.  Whitaker  of  Glendale  gave  us  in  December 
of  1955.  Like  those  old  photographs,  we  are  free  to 
imagine  who  Mrs.  Whitaker  was  and  why  she 
made  this  generous  gift  to  our  garden.  It  is  pretty 
good  size  now,  but  we  might  wonder  how  big  it 
was  when  it  came  into  the  collection?  did  she  raise 
it  herself?  or  was  it  from  property  she  kept? 

There  is  no  need  to  wonder  about  the  one  that  Mr. 
Bradley  sent  to  us  in  1975.  Accession  records  note 
that  it  weighed  in  at  135  pounds  at  the  time  it  was 
received.  It  is  part  of  a  large  group  of  the  plants 
that  reside  near  the  bridge  near  Archer  House. 
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In  that  same  bed,  are  the  oldest  peniocereus  in  the 
collection,  brought  in  by  George  Lindsay,  first 
director  of  the  Garden,  from  May  of  1939  through 
May  of  1940.  In  all,  fifty  individuals  were  in  the 
accession,  but  it  is  not  clear  why  so  many  were 
brought  in.  Records  are  scarce  with  the  details, 
and  some  may  have  been  grown  from  seed,  but 
they  now  form  the  basis  of  our  night  blooming 
collection  along  the  main  trail. 

In  that  same  bed  is  another  queen  of  the  night  that 
came  to  the  Garden  in  1947  from  benefactor  and 
founder  Mrs.  Webster's  private  garden.  That  year 
was  a  bonanza  of  plants  coming  in  from  her  gar¬ 
den,  and  one  wonders  did  she  move?  did  she 
finally  have  enough  faith  in  the  barely  emerging 
institution  to  entrust  her  plants  to  it?  or  was  it  just 
the  right  time  to  move  things  over?  Whatever  the 
answer,  undoubtedly  this  is  the  plant  with  the 
strongest  thread  in  our  history. 

There  are  more  queens  of  the  night  throughout  the 
Garden,  including  the  ones  that  remind  us  of  our 
strong  conservation  heritage.  These  are  now  on  the 
Sonoran  Desert  Ecology  Trail  and  were  reclaimed 
from  the  right  of  way  of  the  Central  Arizona 
Project  near  Tonopah  by  longtime  nurseryman. 
Whitman  Evans  in  1977. 

The  1970s  were  good  years  for  acquiring  these 
plants.  Rodney  Engard  brought  our  first  of  the 
variety  transmontana  into  the  Garden,  as  well  as 
one  from  Coahuila,  Mexico.  Mrs.  Zoller  gave  us 
another  mysterious  one  in  1977,  perhaps  from  her 
garden,  perhaps  from  another  location. 

Roy  Wyatt  was  an  adventurous  sort,  you  can  tell. 
He  gave  us  some  in  1987  that  he  had  grown  from 
cuttings.  These  plants  are  part  of  the  groupings 
around  the  bridge.  It  turns  out  that  queens  of  the 
night  and  their  near  relatives  are  relatively  easy  to 
grow  from  cuttings,  but  the  question  of  whether 
they  grow  a  sufficient  storage  root  remains  open. 

The  newest  one  came  in  1993,  again  a  refugee 
saved  from  a  housing  development  site,  at  the 
behest  of  Sylvia  Yoder.  It  is  up  near  Webster 
Center  in  the  heart  of  the  garden. 


Although  it  is  a  pleasure  to  see  so  many  in  one 
location,  and  to  know  that  a  few  have  been  res¬ 
cued,  the  species  in  general  is  not  nearly  as  plenti¬ 
ful  in  Arizona  as  it  once  was.  Numbers  of  this 
plant  are  so  diminished  in  Arizona,  that  within  the 
Gila  River  Indian  Reservation  where  it  was  once 
common,  it  is  now  a  protected  plant  on  the  reser¬ 
vation  and  many  of  those  are  found  in  yards  and 
gardens. 

Like  those  old  photographs  these  plants  are  the 
threads  of  a  long  garden  lineage.  They  represent  a 
walk  through  our  past  and  a  peek  into  our  future. 
With  a  little  sleight  of  hand  and  a  turn  of  the  eye, 
on  a  dark  June  night  you  can  see  earlier  gardeners 
and  botanists  digging,  prodding  and  placing  these 
plants,  waving  them  on  to  the  future  of  the  garden. 
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Someone  to  Know 


New  Volunteers  in  the 
Garden  President 
Barbara  Long 

by  Jessica  Roe,  Director  of  Community  Relations 

"I  moved  to  Phoenix  kicking  and  screaming,"  says 
Barbara  Long  with  a  mischievous  grin  while 
recalling  her  move  from  a  Chicago  suburb  in  1985. 
"Coming  from  the  Chicago  area,  I  was  accus¬ 
tomed  to  four  seasons,  and  in  Phoenix,  there  were 
basically  two  seasons.  Once  I  arrived  here,  I 
looked  around  and  saw  unfamiliar  cacti  every¬ 
where,  and  wanted  to  learn  more  about  these 
desert  plants."  For  the  majority  of  transplanted 
Arizonans,  this  is  a  common  narrative,  and. 
Volunteer  In  The  Garden  President  Barbara  Long 
did  something  about  her  quest  for  information. 

"I  visited  the  Desert  Botanical  Garden  to  learn 
about  desert  plants.  My  backyard  was  barren  and 
I  was  eager  to  fill  it  with  desert  plant  life.  During 
one  of  my  visits  to  the  Garden,  I  enrolled  in  a 
landscaping  workshop.  It  was  such  an  informative 
class,  I  couldn't  wait  to  learn  more  about  the 
desert  and  desert  landscaping.  So,  I  enrolled  in  the 
Volunteer  Core  Course  the  following  year." 

The  knowledge  Barbara  obtained  from  the  land¬ 
scaping  workshop  coupled  with  the  information 
garnered  from  the  Core  Course,  "made  me 
hooked  on  the  Garden,"  she  declares  with  a  gig¬ 
gle.  "Learning  how  plants  adapt  to  the  desert 
environment  helped  me  adapt  to  my  new  sur¬ 
roundings." 

Although  Barbara  worked  full-time  as  a  market¬ 
ing  executive  at  Sendero  Corporation  from  1988- 
1997,  she  was  able  to  find  time  in  her  schedule  to 
devote  herself  to  the  Garden  as  a  Saturday  Docent. 
"Volunteering  as  a  Saturday  Docent  put  some  bal¬ 
ance  into  my  life.  I  left  the  computer  and  work 
behind  me  to  find  a  sense  of  renewal  and  refresh¬ 
ment  in  the  Garden,"  she  says. 

Barbara  has  been  an  active  volunteer  since  1986, 
working  as  a  path  guide  for  Las  Noches  de  las 
Luminarias,  a  SAGE,  sitting  on  the  Crisis 


Management  Team,  joining  the  Development/ 
Fund-Raising  team,  most  recently  serving  as  Vice 
President  of  the  Volunteers  in  the  Garden,  and 
serving  as  Ambassador  Tour  Chair  for  the  past 
two  years.  With  the  myriad  of  volunteer  positions 
she's  handled,  her  favorite  was  to,  "interpret  the 
Garden  to  visitors,  both  large  and  small." 

Smiling,  Barbara  recalled  her  fondest  Garden 
interpretation  when  she  toured  the  Garden  with  her 
4-1/2  year  old  granddaughter,  Valerie,  who  lives  in 
Chicago.  "She  had  a  ball.  Her  favorite  trail  is  PPSD." 

Now,  as  President  of  the  Volunteers  in  the  Garden, 
with  close  to  500  volunteers  in  the  corps,  Barbara's 
first  goal  was  to  identify  volunteers  who  were 
appropriate  for  the  many  volunteer  chair  positions 
throughout  the  Garden's  departments.  "It  was  an 
exciting  challenge.  It  is  so  important  to  rotate  the 
volunteers  into  different  positions,  so  that  they  are 
constantly  learning  new  and  interesting  aspects 
about  the  Garden,"  she  says  earnestly. 

Sitting  in  her  favorite  place  in  the  Garden  on  Ullman 
Terrace  with  a  prickly  pear  iced  tea,  Barbara  looks 
forward  to  continuing  her  volunteerism  in  the 
Garden  and  traveling  to  visit  Valerie.  She  also 
looks  forward  to  the  next  job  she  faces  as  President 
of  the  Volunteers:  "It  will  present  a  new  challenge." 
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New  President 
John  Sullivan 

John  Sullivan  is  the  Associate  General  Manager 
for  the  Salt  River  Project  Water  Group.  He  has 
been  a  Board  of  Trustee  member  since  1994,  and 
served  as  Secretary  from  1997-1998  and  Treasurer 
from  1998-1999.  Mr.  Sullivan  has  a  B.S.E.E.  from 
the  University  of  Arizona  and  is  a  member  of  Tau 
Beta  Pi,  American  Public  Power  Association  and 
the  National  Water  Resources  Association.  He  is 
a  member  of  the  board  of  the  Colorado  River 
Water  Users  Association  and  a  member  of  the 
Arizona  Agribusiness  Council's  Executive 
Committee. 

Sullivan  states  he  is  excited  about  carrying  for¬ 
ward  the  vision  outlined  in  the  Garden's  strate¬ 
gic  and  master  plans  developed  by  the  Board  of 
Trustees.  He  says  a  major  emphasis  during  his 
presidency  will  be  completion  of  a  successful 
capital  development  program.  Once  finished,  "I 
look  forward  to  launching  the  construction  phase 
so  we  can  better  educate  the  community  and  be 
in  an  improved  position  to  conserve  desert 
plants,"  he  adds.  His  hobbies  include  reading 
and  following  his  children,  who  are  talented 
musicians.  He  and  his  wife,  Pat,  live  in  Chandler. 


COMING  SOON! 

This  summer,  the  Garden's  first  ever  full  color 
year  2000  wall  calendar  will  be  available  for 
ordering!  The  calendar  is  packed  full  of  beautiful 
botanical  photographs,  taken  here  inside  the 
Garden.  Look  for  a  special  order  form  later  this 
summer. 


Educator  Workshops 
(Designed  especially 
for  teachers) 

Are  you  a  teacher  or  scout  leader?  If  so,  we  have 
designed  exciting,  experiential,  outdoor  learning 
opportunities  for  educators.  These  Educator 
Workshops,  sponsored  in  part  by  AlliedSignal, 
explore  the  desert  environment,  have  educators 
creating  a  resource  notebook  full  of  classroom 
materials,  and  developing  activity  ideas  for  a 
range  of  grade  levels.  Best  yet.  Educator 
Workshops  hours  can  be  used  for  re-certification 
credit!  For  information,  please  call  Ruth 
Copeman  at  (480)  481-8118. 


The  Garden  Gets  A 
New  Area  Code 


Please  note  that  with  the  area  code  changes 
throughout  the  Valley  this  past  spring,  the 
Garden  received  a  new  area  code,  effective 
immediately.  For  all  of  our  phone  and  fax  lines, 
the  new  area  code  is  480.  Also,  if  you  experience 
difficulty  in  getting  through  to  our  main  line, 
please  be  patient. 
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Saguaro  Society 
Winter  and  Spring 
Events 


Tiffany  &  Co.  hosted  a  60th  Anniversary  cocktail 
reception  for  Saguaro  Society  members  at  their 
new  Scottsdale  Fashion  Square  store  January 
12th.  Saguaro  Society  members  enjoyed  touring 
the  unique  gardens  of  Sharon  and  Bob  Boyajian, 
Ellen  and  John  Stiteler,  Ruth  Ann  and  Tom 
Hornaday  and  Melodie  and  John  Lewis  in 
March.  Several  other  events  are  held  throughout 
the  year.  If  you're  interested  in  joining  the 
Saguaro  Society,  call  Kate  Lee  at  (480)  481-8115. 


Pictured  here  are  Lee  Baumann  Cohn,  Board  of  Trustees 
President  and  Meredeth  Rohner,  Store  Director  along  with 
Tiffany  &  Co.  models  Barbara  Graham  and  Suzy  Kurvers. 


Homeowner  Ruth  Ann  Hornaday  takes  a  break  from  greeting 
guests  under  the  Hornaday’s  large  Palo  Brea  tree. 


Saguaro  Society  members  stroll  through  Piedras  Rojas,  the 
beautiful  garden  of  Melodie  and  John  Lewis. 


Saguaro  Society  members  delight  in  the  wonderful  views  at 
Sharon  and  Bob  Boyajian’s  home. 


Saguaro  Society  members  enjoy  lunch  on  the  patio  of 
Melodie  and  John  Lewis’  home. 
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Experience  the  Magic 


Members,  old  and  new  alike,  will  want  to 
Experience  the  Magic  as  the  Volunteers  in  the 
Garden  present  the  “22nd  Annual  Las  Noches  de 
las  Laminarias."  The  traditional  gift  to  the  com¬ 
munity  and  special  project  fund-raiser  will  again 
run  for  four  evenings,  Wednesday  through 
Saturday,  December  1,  2,  3,  and  4,  with  members- 
only  night  taking  place  on  the  first  evening. 

Over  7,500  glowing  candle  luminarias  will  line 
the  Garden  entrance,  pathways  and  rooftops  as 
musical  soloists  and  groups  entertain  guests  as 
they  wind  their  way  through  the  Gardens'  spec¬ 
tacular  desert  collection.  Hot  apple  cider  and 
gourmet  cookies  remain  a  traditional  treat  for 
guests  of  "Las  Noches  de  las  Laminarias." 

Members  will  be  receiving  their  Information/ 
Order  Form  in  the  mail  in  mid-September  and 
will  receive  a  discount  on  tickets  for  members  in 
the  household  for  any  of  the  four  nights.  Guest 
tickets  will  be  full  price.  Member  discount  is 
available  on  tickets  ordered  by  mail  only.  Orders 
must  be  postmarked  by  Saturday,  October  16. 

Discount  prices  through  Saturday,  October  16, 
will  be:  Member  Adult:  $10.00;  Member  Child: 
(ages  5-12  years)  $2.00;  Non-Member  Adult: 
$12.50;  and  Non-Member  Child:  (ages  5  -12 
years)  $4.00.  Children  under  5  years  of  age  will 
be  admitted  free. 

For  the  Volunteers  in  the  Garden,  Las  Noches  de 
las  Laminarias  is  a  labor  of  love  -  taking  over 
1,100  volunteers  to  work  one  of  two  shifts  each 
of  the  four  nights. 

If  you  would  like  an  “up  close  and  personal"  look 
of  Las  Noches  de  las  Laminarias,  we  invite  you 
to  sign  up  to  work  one  shift  and  then  take  time  to 
Experience  the  Magic.  Some  jobs  available  are: 
serving  Cookies  &  Cider,  cashiering  in  the  Food 


Tent,  serving  beverages  and  cleaning  tables  and 
trays  in  the  Food  Tent  and  directing  parking  or 
handing  out  programs  at  Phoenix  Municipal 
Parking  lot  as  guests  catch  shuttle  buses  over  to 
the  Garden. 

To  volunteer  to  work  a  shift  at  Las  Noches  de  las 
Laminarias,  please  send  your  name,  address, 
phone  number  and  E-mail  address  along  with 
the  dates  you  could  work  to: 

Luminaria  Member  Volunteer 
c/o  Desert  Botanical  Garden 
1201  North  Galvin  Parkway 
Phoenix,  AZ  85008-3431 
Or 

msto@worldnet.att.net 

After  working  Las  Noches  de  las  Laminarias, 
you  may  want  to  consider  becoming  a  Volunteer 
in  the  Garden  -  only  members  can  become 
Volunteers  in  the  Garden.  If  you  do,  please,  call 
Pat  Smith  at  (480)  481-8122. 

Ann  Turpin  Thayer,  Chair 
Barbara  Carlson,  Co-Chair 
Jan  Harelson,  Co-Chair 
Gail  Bohling,  Co-Chair 
Jan  Olafsson,  Co-Chair 
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The  Desert  Botanical  Garden 
acknowledges  the  support  of 
all  of  its  9,861  members. 
Recognized  here  are  all 
members  of  the  President's 
Club,  Director's  Circle, 
Curator's  Circle,  Saguaro 
Society  and  Sonoran  Circle. 
Ocotillo  Club,  Boojum  Club, 
Agave  Century  Club,  Desert 
Council  and  other  donations 
were  received  from  January 
1, 1999  to  March  31, 1999. 

PRESIDENT'S  CLUB 

Connie  &  James  Binns 
Jacquie  &  Bennett  Dorrance 
Dorothea  &  Bradford  Endicott 
Hazel  Hare 

Edith  &  William  Huizingh 

DIRECTOR'S  CIRCLE 

Marie  Doepper 
Leigh  &  David  Hann 
Naomi  &  Denison  Kitchel 
Barbara  &  Donald  Ottosen 
Rosellen  &  Harry  Papp 
Carol  Schatt 

Nancy  &  Robert  Swanson 

CURATOR'S  CIRCLE 

Geri  &  Harry  Cavanagh 
Marilyn  &  Jon  Shomer 
Shoshana  &  Robert  Tancer 

SAGUARO  SOCIETY 

Gwynne  &  Jeffrey  Anderson 
Jeanne  &  Shreve  Archer 
Milena  &  Tony  Astorga 
Sylvia  &  Thomas  Avery 
Angie  &  Mike  Berglund 
Regina  &  G.  Peter  Bidstrup 
Bruce  Blevins 
Betty  &  Herbert  Bool 
Marilyn  &  William  Boyce 
Karen  &  Robert  Breunig 
Nancy  &  Charles  Brickman 
Lyndal  &  Peter  Bums 
Jeanne  Cameron 
Anne  &  Fred  Christiensen 
Amy  S.  Clague 
Karen  &  Bill  Clements 
Patricia  F.  Cocking 
Lee  &  Mike  Cohn 
Janet  &  John  Cotton 
Jeri  &  Mike  DeMuro 
Sara  &  David  Dodge 
Julie  &  John  Douglas 
Marilyn  &  Cliff  Douglas 
Kate  &  LeRoy  Ellison 
Constance  Estes 
Betty  &  Bert  Feingold 
Donna  &  Mark  Feldman 
Jo  Anne  &  Harold  Frede 
BJ  &  Jim  Freeman 
Becky  &  Bob  Gisbume 
Pam  Grant  &  Dan  Cracchiolo 
Robin  &  David  Hanna 
Lila  &  Joel  Harnett 
Frank  R.  Hennessey 
Leandra  &  Charles  Holland 
Vera  Ellen  &  Nelson  Hope 
Joyce  &  Jim  Houtz 
Martha  &  Raymond  Hunter 
Mary  &  Gary  Irish 


Ellen  Baar  Jacobs 
Mary  &  Robert  Johnson 
Kathy  &  Rob  Jones 
Marlyne  &  Robert  Jones 
Carol  &  Michael  Jorgenson 
Suzanne  &  Peter  Kelly 
Naomi  &  Denison  Kitchel 
Jon  Kitchell 

Betty  &  Samuel  F.  Kitchell 
Josefina  &  Hugh  Knoell 
Cynthia  &  Wayne  Larkin 
Molly  &  James  Larkin 
Jewell  &  Dell  Lewis 
Melodie  &  John  S.  Lewis 
Toni  &  Don  Loback 
Julie  &  Herbert  J.  Louis 
Sandra  &  A.  Daniel 
Luechtefeld 

Nancy  &  Daniel  MacBeth 
Christine  Martin 
Leo  Martin 
Ruth  Mathews-Getz 
Tahnia  &  Jeff  McKeever 
Betty  &  Dennis  Mitchem 
Josephine  &  Michael  Morris 
Ann  &  Robert  Mueller 
Mary  Nesset  &  Greg  Mischel 
Sherry  New 

Carolyn  &  Mark  O'Malley 
Gillian  &  John  F.  Oppedahl 
Karen  &  David  Paldan 
Marilyn  &  L.  Roy  Papp 
Mary  Kay  &  William  Post 
Mary  Dell  &  John  Pritzlaff  Jr. 
Louise  &  David  Reese 
Lynn  Regnery  &  Eddie  Keith 
Lisa  &  Desi  Rhoden 
Terry  &  Stephen  H.  Roman 
Emily  &  Mike  Santellanes 
Sallye  Schumacher 
Mary  Ann  &  Bill  Sheely 
Susie  &  Richard  Silverman 
Dara  &  Steven  Silvestri 
Shirley  E.  &  Barbara  Singer 
Loretta  &  Gordon  Smith 
Susan  &  Paul  Smith 
Marty  &  Don  Squire 
Sarah  &  Thomas  M.  St.  Clair 
Mary  K.  Sterling 
Jeff  Stinebiser 
Pat  &  John  Sullivan 
Lucille  &  Vernon  Swaback 
Christy  Ten  Eyck 
Bruce  C.  Thoeny 
Kathy  &  George  Tyson 
Virginia  Ullman 
Betty  Van  Den  Burgh 
Irene  &  Alan  Weinberg 
Virginia  &  Richard  Weise 
Patricia  &  Michael  Welborn 
Carol  &  Jack  Whiteman 
Liisa  &  William  Wilder 
Stephania  &  Bruce  Williams 
Suzanne  Williams 
Gai  &  Wilson  Williams 
Sonja  &  Larry  Winter 
Ruth  &  Clyde  Wright 
Barbara  &  W.  Charles  Young 

OCOTILLO  CLUB 

Oonagh  &  John  Boppart 
Carol  &  Robert  Bulla 
JoEllen  &  Philip  Doornbos 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  Ford,  Jr. 
Carolyn  &  Terry  Johnson 
Doris  C.  Shamley 


Janet  C.  Spadora 
Esther  L.  Voorsanger 
Connie  &  Craig  Weatherup 

BOOJUM  TREE  CLUB 

Jill  &  Bert  Alanko 
Ida  &  Harold  Bowman 
Jo  Ann  &  Ronald  T.  Davis 
Murray  Lloyd  Hammock 
Wanda  &  Marvin  Nasses 
Marilyn  &  Edward  Smith 
Renee  &  Bob  Walter 


AGAVE  CENTURY  CLUB 

David  Aboud 
Sidney  Allen 

Mary  Jo  &  Gene  Almendinger 

Clarissa  J.  Archer 

Linda  &  Bruce  L.  Baldwin 

Diane  Barker 

Norma  &  George  Barratt 

Wendy  &  Ted  Barrett 

Robert  P.  Bass,  II 

Jean  Besich 

Jean  D.  Binford 

Leslie  &  Robert  Borgmeyer 

Sara  Boucher 

Melinda  &  Charles  Brown 

Ted  Brown 

Edith  &  Laurence  Bruggers 
Starr  Bryan 

Lindsay  &  William  Chapman 
Ruth  &  Dick  Cole 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  B. 
Collister 

Patricia  &  Louis  Comus,  Jr. 
Allison  Coudert  &  Gordon 
Weiner 

Maureen  &  Arthur  F. 

Cunningham 
Pam  DelDuca 
Pinney  Deupree 
Dorsey  &  Ronald  Ewing 
Talie  &  Sam  Freedman 
Lucile  Gaetje 
Jane  &  E.  H.  Gibson 
S.  A.  Gorski 

Corinna  Gries  &  Thomas  H. 
Nash  III 

Marie  &  Michael  S.  Griffin 
Mary  &  Edwin  P.  Grobe 
Mary  Alyce  &  Charles  Grube 
Barbara  Haas 

Mary  &  Geoffrey  Hamway 
Michael  Hankerson 
Kathleen  &  Jack  Haslup 
Kthleen  Hitchcock 
Ruth  Ann  &  Thomas  R. 
Hornaday 

Louise  &  Larry  Horner 
Marian  Hurley 

Vickilyn  &  William  C.  Hussey 


Mark  Huth 
Ellen  Jackson 
Alice  &  Fred  Jensen 
Ruth  Jones 

Theresa  Jones  &  Brian  Aungst 
Carol  &  Byard  L.  Kershaw 
Mary  &  Peter  Killeen 
Joy  &  Craig  King 
Cheryl  Kirk  &  Dick  Tucker 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  A.  Klepacki 
Kayla  &  Rodney  Kolar 
Virginia  L.  Korte 
Christine  &  Jeffrey  Krause 
Maxine  &  C.  A.  Lakin 
Leah  &  Richard  Langerman 
Gwenifer  Law 
Rodney  S.  Lewis 
Carla  &  Ralph  Lingerfelt 
Kathy  &  Robert  Londeree 
Elizabeth  &  James  Lunseth 
Karen  &  Mike  Magnan 
Jane  Maienschein  &  Richard 
Creath 

Roger  S.  Manning 
Maxine  &  Jonathan  Marshall 
Kathryn  B.  Martino 
Susan  &  George  Master 
Marion  &  Donald  Matern 
Beth  &  Robert  L.  Matthews 
Patty  &  Cesar  Mazier 
Priscilla  &  James  McLeod 
Karen  McTier  &  Hugh  W. 
Colvin 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  Miles 
Wilbur  V.  Mills 
Deborah  &  Duane  A.  Monroe 
Vicki  &  Neil  Motzkin 
Jan  Muellerleile 
Catherine  Mullan  &  Paul 
Cruikshank 

Beverly  &  Richard  Northrop 
Arlene  &  Richard  S.  OiDay 
Shirley  &  Gordon  R.  Perlick 
Rebecca  &  Paul  Pieroni 
Sheryl  &  Thomas  Porter 
Claire  &  John  A.  Radway,  Jr. 
Barbara  G.  Rankin 
Joyce  &  Doug  Rankin 
Jancy  &  Alfred  C.  Reid 
Nancy  &  Robert  Rheinlander 
Jean  Robertson 
Mary  Beth  Saffo  &  Nathan 
Whitehorn 
Pat  &  Francis  Scalzi 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  George  A. 

Schreiber,  Jr. 

Marilyn  Sheldon 
Vicki  &  Paul  Shimp 
Charlene  &  E.  Dennis  Siler 
Ruthann  Simmons 
Liz  Slauson 

Stacie  &  Peter  C.  Smith 
Margaret  Spaulding  &  Ewald 
Detjens 

Judith  &  Neil  G.  Steinhoff 
Jacqueline  &  Jack  J.  Taylor 
Richard  C.  Taylor 
Wayne  E.  Thomas 
Shari  &  Ben  Thompson 
Jane  Thorne 

Jane  &  William  Thurwachter 
Charmian  &  James  Tipton 
Karen  &  Patrick  Tsutsumida 
Veronica  &  Jay  Vance 
Kurt  C.  Vehr 
Wendy  Vittori 


Arloa  &  Ed  Waldmann 
Jocelyn  &  H.  B.  Wallace 
Phyllis  &  Haydn  O.  White 
Mary  Jo  &  Robert  Wilmes 
Margaret  &  Paul  J. 

Wisniewski 
Diana  Wykes 
Mary  &  Harry  J.  Young 

SONORAN  CIRCLE 

The  Desert  Botanical  Garden 
is  honored  to  acknowledge  the 
following  individuals  who  have 
included  the  Garden  in  their 
estate  plans. 

Anonymous  (11) 

Anonymous  DBG  Docent 
Gail  &  John  Allan 
Lewis  Barnard,  Jr.  * 

Lee  Baumann  Cohn 
Marilyn  &  William  Boyce 
Jerome  W.  Daub  * 

Bernadette  &  Dean  DeAngelis 
Bob  Dowle 
Ruth  &  Merlin  DuVal 
Lucille  B.  Earle  * 

Alice  Feffer  * 

Donna  &  Mark  D.  Feldman 
Elaine  &  Dan  Gruber 
Delbert  J.  Harr 
Frank  Hennessey 
Florence  B.  Hinshaw 
DeAnne  &  Mike  Holt 
Helen  Wilson  Horn 
Charles  A.  Huckins 
William  Huizingh 
Dorothy  &  James  L.  Jones 
Melissa  Kemp 
Betty  &  Samuel  Kitchell 
Debra  Korobkin 
Virginia  Korte 
Arthur  N.  Krein 
Kate  Lee 

Fran  &  Dale  Linowski 
Estelle  &  Paul  Lorah 
Patricia  &  John  K.  Meinert 
Beth  Meyer-Lohse  &  Rolf 
Lohse 

Connie  Mueller 
Lorene  D.  Mullineaux 
Alice  Nelson 
Sherry  New 
Carolyn  O'Malley 
Opal  Oyaas  * 

Rose  &  Harry  Papp 
Kathleen  Passey  * 

Craig  Pearson 
Doris  Redlin 
Leontine  Sassell 
Carol  Schatt 
Ruth  K.  Schonthal 
Don  Shaw 

Nancy  &  Robert  Swanson 
Shari  &  Ben  Thompson 
Joyce  Carol  Thaw 
Ethel  Twitchell  * 

Evelyn  &  H.W.  Van  Loo 
Nancy  Wagner 
Gertrude  D.  Webster  * 

Nancy  &  Terry  Wilkosz 
Eugenia  I.  Wright 
Karen  Wyndelts 
Sylvia  D.  Yoder 

Those  whose  gifts  have  been  realized 
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Have  you  provided 
for  the  Desert 
Botanical  Garden  in 
your  will  or  estate 
plans?  If  so,  you 
may  qualify  for 
membership  in  The 
Sonoran  Circle.  For 
more  information  call 
Sherry  New,  Director 
of  Development,  at 
480-481-8111. 


DESERT  COUNCIL 

Desert  Council  represents  an 
alliance  between  the  Desert 
Botanical  Garden  and  the 
business  community  for  donors 
of  $250  or  more. 

Palo  Brea  ($20,000  +) 

CIGNA  Healthcare  of 
Arizona 

Palo  Verde  ($10,000  +) 

MicroAge 

Mesquite  ($5,000  +) 
Shamrock  Farms 
Woudenberg  Enterprises 

Ironwood  ($2,500  +) 

ABCO  Desert  Markets 
BlueCross  &  BlueShield  of 
Arizona 

Miller  Wagner  &  Company 

Acacia  ($1,000  +) 

Brown's  Custom  Fence 

Dillard's 

Inter-Tel 

Northern  Trust  Bank  of 
Arizona 
Tiffany  &  Co. 

United  Auto  Group 

Desert  Willow  ($500  +) 

Robert's  Catering 

Cascalote  ($250  +) 

Data  Imaging  Services 
Safeway 

CORPORATE  GIFTS 

The  Arizona  Republic 
Bank  of  America 
Del  Webb  Corporation 
Franchise  Financial 

Corporation  of  America 

CORPORATE 
MATCHING  GIFTS 

Chevron  Corporation 

The  FINOVA  Group 

General  Mills  Foundation 

Glaxo  Wellcome 

IBM  International  Foundation 

Monsanto  Fund 

Motorola  Foundation 


Phelps  Dodge  Foundation 
U  S  WEST  Foundation 

ADOPT-A-PLANT 

Desert  Gardeners  ($100.00+) 
Patricia  Martin 
Joyce  Thaw 

Plant  Parents  ($25.00+) 

Ronald  Aspaas 
Dr.  &  Mrs.  Carl  Baumann 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Kermit  Birth 
Betty  &  Bert  Feingold 
Linda  Frye 
Betty  Jane  Heath 
Eleanor  Jones 
Anne  &  Paul  Koerner 
Jean  &  Walt  Kuehneeman 
In  memory  of  Adeline 
Lowers 

In  memory  of  Ralph  Reed 
Scott  Loos 
John  Pamperin 
Regina  &  Hugh  Rodgers 
Eugene  Ruecckoldt 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Gary  Septon 
Elliot  Wilson 

Eleanor  &  Karl  Woodman 
In  honor  of  Pat  &  Gerry 
Malnati 

Classroom  Caretakers 

El  Dorado  Private  School 

Sammy  Saguaros  ($2.50) 

Ira  Delgado 
Niki  Hamilton 

BEQUESTS 

Ethel  Twitchell 

DONATIONS 

Muriel  Beroza 
Jean  Besich 
Connie  &  James  Binns 
Central  Arizona  Cactus  & 
Succulent  Society 
Lee  &  Mike  Cohn 
Dan  Cracchiolo  &  Pam  Grant 
Crohn's  &  Colitis  Foundation 
of  America 
Geri  &  Mike  DeMuro 
Design  Plus  West 
Pinney  Deupree 
Marie  Doepper 
Jacquie  &  Bennett  Dorrance 
Janet  &  J.  Etshokin 
Donna  &  Mark  Feldman 
Donna  &  Morton  Fleischer 
Erik  Flodin 

William  Gibney  &  Cheryl 
Parker 

Elaine  &  Dan  Gruber 
Hazel  Hare 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Jesse  Hise 
Joyce  &  Jim  Houtz 
Edith  &  William  Huizingh 
Martha  &  Raymond  Hunter 
Naomi  &  Denison  Kitchel 
Marlyne  &  Robert  Jones 
Charles  Leavitt,  Jr. 

Shirley  &  Dwayne  Lewis 
Priscilla  &  James  McLeod 
Irene  &  David  Metz 
F.W.  Mowery 
Margaret  &  E.H.  Neese 


Mary  Nesset  &  Greg  Mischel 
Carolyn  &  Mark  O'Malley 
Mary  Dell  &  John  Pritzlaff 
John  Radway,  Jr. 

Carol  Schatt 
Peter  Smith 

Martha  &  Donald  Squire 
Amy  &  Ray  Thurston 
Tower  Point  Garden  Club 
Kathy  &  George  Tyson 
Alice  Veronin 
Jeffery  Williamson 
The  Zoological  Society  of 
Cinncinnati 

FOUNDATIONS 

Harriet  K.  Maxwell 
Foundation 

GRANTS 

Institute  of  Museum  & 
Library  Services 
U.  S.  Forest  Service 


HONORARY  & 
MEMORIAL  DONATIONS 

Honorary  and  memorial  contri¬ 
butions  are  used  to  provide  for 
the  ongoing  horticultural,  educa¬ 
tion  and  research  programs  of  the 
Desert  Botanical  Garden. 

Contributions  have  been 
received  in  honor  of: 

William  Bloom 

Ruthe  Grossman 

Barbara  Cook 

Andrea  Cook 

Martha  Hunter 

Jane  &  Malcom  Jozoff 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  Johnson 

Saramae  Teich 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Tony  Leader 

Audrey  &  Jerry  Michelson 

Helen  Wooden 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Earle  Hochwald 

Steve  Young 

Stephanie  &  Roger  Young 

Contributions  have  been 
received  in  memory  of: 


Ruth  Braasch 

Howard  Braasch 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  Kusserow 

Jim  Roberts 

Beverly  Cotten 

Elisabeth  Steckner 

Jeannine  Fletcher  Gray 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Alfred  Baxter 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  Clayton 
Farm  Credit  Services 
Southwest 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Bill  Gates 
Mary  &  John  Gray 
Mary  Ann  McGann 
Mrs.  Leo  Ramsey 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Bob  Sharp 

George  Green 

Carolyn  &  Mark  O'Malley 
Cecily  &  Donald  Poison 

Lynda  Pritchett  Kozak 

Sylvia  &  Tom  Avery 
Cathy  Babcock 
Diane  Barker 
Elaine  &  Dan  Gruber 
Barbara  Hofflander 
Mary  &  Gary  Irish 
Kirti  Mathura 
Joe  McAuliffe 
Sherry  New 

Carolyn  &  Mark  O'Malley 
Norma  &  Donald  Rayner 
John  Schluckebier 

Alice  Lucero 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  Vizcaya 

Alice  McFadzean 

Margaret  Shepard 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Paul  Sullivan 
Anne  Voigt 

Mildred  Prince 

Sylvia  Stevens 

HUIZINGH  OPERATING 
RESERVE 

Edith  &  William  Huizingh 

MEMORIAL  TREES 

Gifts  through  the  Memorial  Tree 
program  provide  for  horticultural 
maintenance  of  the  trees  on  the 
Center  for  Desert  Living  Trail. 

Contributions  have  been 
received  in  memory  of: 

Jerry  Porter 
Alice  Lewitter 

SHADE  ISLANDS 

Areas  along  the  Garden's  paths 
where  visitors  can  rest.  A  tree 
and  bench  have  been  dedicated 
in  loving  memory  of: 

Sean  Patrick  Hald 

Tahnia  &  Jeffrey  McKee ver 

Cal  Straub 

Jerry  Atwood 


Barbara  &  Craig  Barrett 
Richard  Behr 
David  Brosius 
Susan  Charnetsky 
Jack  Coe 
Stephen  J.  Cooler 
Terry  J.  Day 
Richard  Doria 
James  W.  Elmore 
Ron  Essley 

Graber  Travis  Architects,  Inc. 
Richard  Harrison 
David  K.  Jones 
Knoell  &  Quidort  Inc. 

Ben  T.  Larson 
Richard  Leitch 
Marcella  &  Jerry  Mah 
Ruth  D.  Mathews  Getz 
Ernest  L.  Nickels 
Joan  &  Robert  Oliver 
James  Roberts 
Siefer  Associates  Architects 
Studio  A.P.I. 

IN-KIND  CONTRIBUTIONS 

ABCO  Desert  Markets,  Inc. 
Air  Comm  Corporation 
Barbara  &  Frank  Anderson 
Sylvia  &  Thomas  Avery 
Colette  Avril 
Brown's  Custom  Fence 
Company 
Bruegger's  Bagels 
Susan  &  William  Cartmell 
Christy  Clark 
David  Clinehens 
R.  Ross  Conner 
Creative  Precision,  West 
Data  Imaging  Services 
Rebecca  &  Bob  Endres 
Fabulous  Food 
Thomas  Gatz 
Paul  &  Carol  Gerlach 
Anne  &  Tony  Gully 
Lori  &  Jim  Hartman 
Bertha  J.  Hayworth 
Barbara  &  Ty  Hofflander 
Janice  A.  Hoover 
Lloyd  I.  Lundquist 
Barbara  Marusiak 
John  K.  Meinert 
Jan  Olafsson 
Rose  &  Harry  Papp 
Shirley  Passell 
Mary  Radcliff 
Robert's  Catering 
Safeway,  Inc. 

Jane  B.  Schlosberg 
Sedona  Springs  Mountain 
Spring  Water 
Tiffany  &  Co. 

Jan  &  Bill  Trenter 
Volunteers  in  the  Garden 
Woudenberg  Enterprises 
Sylvia  &  Carl  Yoder 
Judith  E.  Young 
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Calendar 
Of  Special  Events 


Calendar  of  Events 

Walking  Club 

This  is  a  great  way  to  get  exercise 
during  the  cool  mornings  and  evenings, 
while  meeting  new  friends. 

See  the  summer  calendar  of  events  for 
specific  programming  and  times. 
Throughout  July  &  August 

Desert  Video  Shows 

Enjoy  a  cool  break  in  the  comfort  of  the 
Desert  House  Information  Center  while 
watching  one  of  the  many  30-minute 
"Desert  Speaks"  videos. 

Every  Wednesday  &  Friday 
throughout  July 

Educator  Workshops 

These  exciting  workshops  can  be 
used  for  re-certification  credit! 
August  11-  Mesquite:  The  Tree  of  Life 


Help  Collect  Mesquite 
Beans  and  Yucca  This 
Summer ! 

Pounding  mesquite  beans'  pods  into  flour  is  a 
favorite  hands-on  activity  for  children  and  adults 
alike  on  our  Plants  and  People  of  the  Sonoran  Desert 
Trail.  And  summer  is  the  time,  the  ONLY  time,  when 
the  mesquite  beans  are  ripe  and  available  for  collect¬ 
ing. 

We  need  your  help  now  to  collect  ripe,  buff-colored 
beans  from  mesquite  trees  so  we  can  store  them,  as 
the  ancient  desert  dwellers  have  done  for  centuries. 
The  beans  are  used  in  hands-on  activities  for  our 
visitors.  Please  collect  only  clean,  dry,  crispy  beans  in 
July  and  August,  and  bring  them  to  the  Garden's 
Admissions  booth  for  instructions.  Over  the  summer, 
we  need  to  collect  enough  to  fill  12  of  the  55  gallon 
drums.  Your  help  will  be  greatly  appreciated  and  you 
will  again  have  "bean"  a  great  service  to  the  Garden. 

We  are  also  always  looking  for  Soap  Tree  Yucca  and 
Banana  Yucca  leaves  to  use  for  our  "make  a  paint 
brush  from  a  yucca  leaf"  activity  on  the  trail.  If  you 
know  people  removing  this  type  of  yucca  from  their 
yard  who  might  be  willing  to  donate  them  to  the 
Garden,  please  call  Nancy  at  (480)  481-8123. 

Thank  You! 
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The  bottom  line? 

Its  plants  and  saving 
water. 

By  Carolyn  Poison  O'Malley 

The  Dr.  William  Huizingh  Executive  Director 

c 

ince  1939  we  at  the  Garden  have  been  concerned 

with  conservation.  Our  mission  in  part  dic¬ 
tates  that  the  "purpose  of  the  Desert  Botanical 
Garden  shall  be  to  . . .  conserve  arid-land  plants 
of  the  world  . . .  Let's  focus  here  on  two  issues 
of  conservation:  plant-life  and  water. 

Plants  are  the  basis  of  all  life.  If  a  certain  plant 
goes  extinct,  the  animal  which  depends  on  it  for 
food  or  shelter  may  die  along  with  it.  If  many 
plants  die,  so  do  their  dependent  animals,  and 
entire  ecosystems  can  be  lost. 

According  to  the  Center  for  Plant  Conservation 
(CPC),  of  which  the  Desert  Botanical  Garden  is  a 
founding  member,  about  62  percent  of  all  the 
endangered  species  in  the  United  States  are  plants. 
Dr.  Brien  Meilleur,  CPC  president,  has  pointed 
out  that  "plants  represent  two-thirds  of  the  United 
States'  endangered  species,  but  as  a  group  they 
receive  less  than  five  percent  of  federal  expendi¬ 
tures  on  endangered  species'  conservation  and 
recovery." 

Research  has  proven  that  "fifty  percent  of  the 
rare  U.S.  plants  are  related  to  crop  species  and 
many  have  potential  to  provide  leads  in  pharma¬ 
ceutical  drug  discovery." 

It  is  more  often  the  endangered  animal -espe¬ 
cially  if  it's  cute,  furry,  and  appealing -which 
captures  the  hearts  and  pocketbooks  of  Americans 
concerned  about  the  loss  of  pieces  of  Nature.  I  do 
not  denigrate  the  plight  of  fauna,  but  I  do  suggest 
that  an  animal's  life  depends  on  its  habitat,  where 
it  shelters  and  what  it  eats,  and  I  am  disappointed 
with  the  lack  of  attention  to  our  flora.  Why  is  not 
62  percent  of  the  conservation  effort  devoted  to 
plants?  In  the  last  analysis  it  is  true  that  animals 
and  plants  need  each  other  to  survive.  If  we  lose 


Carolyn  Poison  O’Malley 


plants,  we  are  losing  the  animals,  the  habitat,  and 
perhaps  the  future  itself. 

# 

Water  is  a  precious  resource  for  us  all.  Plants 
which  use  less  water  are  especially  important  in  a 
desert  environment.  Seeking  new  ways  to  conserve 
water,  Mary  Irish  and  Cesar  Mazier  obtained  a  grant 
from  the  Arizona  Department  of  Water  Resources 
to  experiment  with  gray  water  on  desert  plants. 

"Gray  water"  is  any  household  waste  water 
except  toilet  and  dishwasher  water.  In  the  experi¬ 
ment,  bathing  and  washing  machine  water  from 
our  Desert  House  was  filtered  through  a  treatment 
system  and  reused  on  landscape  plants.  For  the 
past  two  years,  Cesar  and  a  group  of  staff  and 
volunteers  have  tested  two  sites  using  equally- 
sized  plants  in  equally-treated  plots.  Analysis  of 
plant  tissues  after  two  years  has  shown  "no 
dramatic  levels  in  the  content  of  nutrients"  in  the 
plants  that  would  suggest  gray  water  has  a  negative 
effect  on  the  growth  and  development  of  the  six 
species  of  desert  plants  in  the  experiment. 

In  this  experiment  and,  indeed,  every  day  and 
in  every  activity  here  at  the  Desert  Botanical 
Garden,  we  are  trying  to  find  ways  to  live  in  harmony 
with  the  desert  environment.  If  we  can  show  how 
gray  water  can  be  a  tool  for  conservation,  then  we 
are  truly  serving  our  mission.  It  may  be  only  a 
small  step,  but  it  is  an  important  one  and  in  the 
right  direction.  ® 
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ABOUT  THE  COVER 


Workmen  re-route  the  entry  drive  into  the  Desert 
Botanical  Garden  to  curve  north,  crossing  a  desert 
wash  and  re-opening  it  to  the  natural  flow  of  water 
and  wildlife.  The  large  pipe  in  the  foreground 
became  a  culvert  under  the  roadway.  Barnes  Butte 
is  in  the  background. 
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Growing  a  Legacy 
for  Generations 

Garden's  first  capital  campaign 
to  fund  important  improvements 


The  Desert  Botanical  Garden  has  launched 
the  first  major  capital  development  program 
in  its  60-year  history.  Since  January,  nearly  two- 
thirds  of  the  $15.7  million  goal  in  the  Growing  a 
Legacy  for  Generations  capital  development  pro¬ 
gram  has  been  committed. 

Major  gifts  to  the  campaign  include  a  $2  million 
donation  from  the  Dorrance  Family  Foundation; 
$1  million  gift  from  Dr.  William  Huizingh,  a  trustee 
and  past  president  of  the  board;  $1  million  from 
the  Steele  Foundation;  and  $1  million  from  the 
Kemper  and  Ethel  Marley  Foundation.  The  Nina 
Mason  Pulliam  Charitable  Trust  has  also  awarded 
a  $1.5  million  grant  to  the  Garden. 

The  campaign,  which  has  received  high  marks 
in  the  community  as  being  well  organized  and 
efficient,  is  chaired  by  Bennett  Dorrance,  a  trustee, 
and  Pamela  Grant,  former  trustee.  The  campaign 
will  conclude  in  January  2000. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  spent  more  than  three 

years  in  devel¬ 
oping  a  long- 
range  plan  for 
the  Desert 
Botanical 
Garden,  looking 
at  its  potential 
and  needs  for 
the  next  twenty- 
five  years, 
before  deciding 
to  embark  on 
the  extensive 
capital  develop¬ 
ment  program. 
The  trustees 
determined  that 

Bennett  Dorrance  and  Pamela  Grant,  co-chairs 
of  Growing  a  Legacy  for  Generations,  the 
Garden’s  capital  development  program. 


the  Garden  needed  more  meeting  and  classroom 
space,  adequate  work  space  for  staff  and  volunteers, 
increased  parking  and  attendance  growth,  and 
more  efficient  facilities  for  education,  horticulture, 
and  research. 

The  campaign  will  fund  major  improvements 
at  the  Garden,  including: 

•  new  entrance,  gift  shop,  and  plant  shop; 

•  a  Desert  Studies  Center  to  provide  meeting 
and  office  space  for  volunteers  and  for  the  educa¬ 
tion  department  (including  a  kitchen  for  teaching 
ethnobotany),  as  well  as  new  facilities  for 
research,  horticulture,  and  propagation  depart- 
»ments; 

•  a  new  reception  hall  and  gallery; 

•  a  new  library  and  new  herbarium; 

•  renovation  and  expansion  of  existing 
exhibits; 

•  upgrading  of  the  beloved  Webster  Center 
and  Archer  House  to  preserve  the  beauty  of  these 
historic  buildings  while  making  them  more  efficient 
for  operations;  and, 

•  $1  million  for  endowment  and  additional 
support  for  working  capital. 

At  the  dedication  of  the  Desert  Botanical  Garden 
in  1939,  Gertrude  Divine  Webster,  a  devotee  of 
cactus  and  the  desert  and  a  founder  of  the  Garden, 
laid  out  the  goals  of  the  fledgling  institution: 

"First,  we  wish  to  conserve  our  Arizona  desert 
flora,  fast  being  destroyed. 

"Secondly,  we  wish  to  establish  plantings  for 
students  and  botanists. 

"Thirdly,  we  wish  to  create  a  compelling 
attraction  for  visitors  to  enjoy." 

These  goals  are  as  important  today  as  they 
were  sixty  years  ago.  As  the  metropolitan  area 
grows,  the  Garden's  role  as  a  resource  on  desert 
plant  life  and  nature  becomes  increasingly  impor¬ 
tant.  The  "Growing  a  Legacy  for  Generations"  capital 
development  program  will  ensure  that  the  Desert 
Botanical  Garden  can  fulfill  its  mission  well  into 
the  next  sixty  years.  H 
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A  new  thematic  trail 
to  be  Garden's  fourth 


A  new  trail  is  being  constructed  at  the  Desert 
Botanical  Garden,  the  first  product  of  the 
Garden's  capital  campaign  and  the  fourth  the¬ 
matic  trail  at  the  Garden.  The  Garden's  entry 
drive  is  also  being  re-routed  to  shape  the  space 


for  the  new  trail. 

The  trail  will 

be  one-third  of  a 

n/Hiilk 

mile  long  and  will 
feature  wildflowers 

exclusively  from 

North  American 

\  M 1 

deserts.  It  will  be 

called  the  Harriet 

K.  Maxwell 

. f ? }  !f 

.  .  -  'r< 

Wildflower  Trail. 

Shovels  fly  as  a  giant 

a*'*'-’  v  .•  ■  >- * 

f  i 

saguaro  is  moved  to  a 

new  location. 

A-  ^ 

Construction  work  began  in  May,  moving 
plants  and  earth  to  re-route  the  entry  drive  into 
the  Garden.  The  new  route  of  the  roadway 
curves  further  north  than  previously,  wrapping 
around  the  outside  of  the  wildflower  bed  and 
enfolding  it  into  the  main  grounds  of  the  Garden. 
A  portion  of  the  wildflower  bed  will  be  maintained 
continuously  in  memory  of  Birte  Endicott,  wife 
of  former  Trustee  Bradford  M.  Endicott,  whose 
aunt  was  Harriet  K.  Maxwell. 

The  new  trail  will  feature  many  different  horti¬ 
cultural  displays  and  educational  displays,  said 
Elaine  McGinn,  exhibits  coordinator  who  is  shepherd¬ 
ing  the  project.  "We  are  resculpting  the  land  in  some 
places.  There  will  be  boulders,  rock  outcroppings, 
a  sand  dune,  and  other  features."  Christy  Ten 


Traffic  stops  as  the  venerable  old  cactus  makes  the  trip  of  its 
lifetime  to  a  new  spot  in  the  Garden. 


Eyke  is  the  landscape  architect  for  the  project. 

The  new  roadway,  which  will  be  completed 
by  September  3,  moves  away  from  the  old  route 
just  west  of  the  Garden  Gift  Shop.  A  pavilion  will 
be  constructed  at  the  site  of  the  old  wildflower 
bed,  starting  in  October  and  will  be  completed  by 
March.  The  pavilion,  which  features  a  magnificent 
view  of  the  Papago  Buttes,  can  be  rented  for 
events  such  as  weddings  and  receptions  and  is, 
indeed,  already  scheduled  for  an  April  event. 

Creating  the  trail 
and  new  roadway 
has  involved  "a 
tremendous  effort  by 
the  Garden  staff," 
Elaine  said.  "All 
departments  have 
been  involved  in 
helping  this  come 
about.  Everyone  has 
provided  fabulous 
response  and  help  in 
this  project." 

Opening  of  the 
Harriet  K.  Maxwell 
Wildflower  Trail  will 
be  in  March  2000. 

A  "grand  opening"  with  all  interactive  displays  and 
signage  in  place  will  take  place  in  March  2001.  0 


Culverts  await  placement 
under  the  new  entry  drive. 
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Growing  a  Legacy 


Breakfast 
&  just  the  facts 


invite  you  to  share  the  excitement. . . 


In  an  effort  to  keep  you  up-to-date  on  plans 
for  the  Garden's  Growing  a  Legacy  for  Generations 
capital  development  program,  we  cordially  invite 
you  to  attend  an  informative  breakfast  briefing. 

These  briefings  have  been  carefully  designed 
to  offer  you  greater  insight  about  the  construc¬ 
tion,  new  buildings,  and  member/ visitor 
enhancements  associated  with  this  important 
project.  Purely  informational,  they  are  not  a  solic¬ 
itation  for  funds.  During  the  45-minute  briefings, 
you'll  learn  about  our  exciting  plans  to  keep  the 
Garden  growing  for  generations  to  come. 

The  briefings  are  scheduled  every  week  from 
now  through  mid-November  and  begin  at 


8  a.m.  in  Webster  Auditorium.  Additionally,  two 
evening  briefings  have  been  scheduled  in 
September  and  October. 

During  the  briefings,  we'll  serve  you  refresh¬ 
ments  (morning  sessions  include  a  light  breakfast), 
explain  the  project's  many  components,  and 
answer  any  questions  you  have.  We  believe  you'll 
walk  away  sharing  the  increasing  excitement  that 
the  Garden  and  community  hold  for  this  very 
important  project. 

To  reserve  your  space,  please  select  a  date  and 
call  Carrie  Walker  at  480/ 481-8193  to  RSVP.  We 
look  forward  to  seeing  you  and  sharing  our  exciting 
news  with  you. 

Briefing  Dates: 

Breakfast  Briefings  (8  a.m.) 

September  1,  8, 15,  22 

October  6, 15,  20,  28 

November  2,  9, 16, 18 


Guests  enjoy  breakfast  before  hearing  about  the 
building  plans  for  the  Garden. 


Evening  Briefings  (5:45  p.m.) 
September  28 
October  19  ® 


Garden  Offers 
Student  Discount ! 

Beginning  October  1, 1999,  the  Garden  will 
begin  offering  a  student  admission  rate  year- 
round!  For  young  students  ages  13-18,  and 
college  students  displaying  a  valid  college  i.d., 
the  admission  charge  will  now  be  only  $4  per 
student!  Take  advantage  of  this  super  discount 
for  school  projects,  self-studies  and  pleasure 
visits.  This  offer  does  not  apply  to  group  tour 
visits  or  garden  special  events.  For  more 
information,  please  call  the  Garden  at 
480/941-1225. 
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Nina  Mason  Pulliam 
Trust  grant  to  build 
research  center 

rr 

I  he  Nina  Mason  Pulliam  Charitable  Trust 
has  awarded  a  $1.5  million  grant  for  the 
Garden's  Growing  a  Legacy  for  Generations  capital 
development  program.  The  grant  will  be  used  for 
the  construction  of  the  research  center  that  will 
be  named  in  Mrs.  Pulliam's  memory.  The  Nina 
Mason  Pulliam  Research  Center  will  house  the 
new  library  and  herbarium,  along  with  research, 
collections,  and  horticulture  departments,  and 
their  volunteers.  It  will  be  one  of  four  new  struc¬ 
tures  in  the  Desert  Studies  Center,  which  also 
includes  the  Learning  Center,  the  Education  and 
Volunteer  Building,  and  the  Reception 
Hall /Gallery. 

Dr.  Liz  Slauson,  director  of  research,  said  the 
new  research  center  will  significantly  improve 
the  research  capabilities  of  the  Garden.  "We  will 
have  the  facilities  to  better  do  our  jobs,"  she  said. 
"The  areas  dedicated  for  the  library  and  herbari¬ 
um  are  especially  important.  We  had  completely 
outgrown  them."  The  Nina  Mason  Pulliam 
Research  Center  will  also  include  laboratories  for 
conducting  plant  study  and  an  archival  vault  for 
housing  rare  and  important  library  collections. 

The  Nina  Mason  Pulliam  Charitable  Trust, 
which  was  established  upon  the  death  of  Mrs. 
Pulliam  in  1997,  began  its  grantmaking  in  late  1998. 
Mrs.  Pulliam  was  the  widow  of  Eugene  C.  Pulliam, 
founder  of  Central  Newspapers,  Inc.,  which  is  the 
parent  company  of  The  Arizona  Republic  as  well  as 
several  Indiana  newspapers.  During  her  lifetime 
Mrs.  Pulliam  was  a  newspaper  business  executive, 
published  author,  journalist,  civic  leader,  and 
lover  of  nature  and  animals.  # 


Rally  planned 

community  rally  will  be  held  Tuesday, 
November  23,  at  the  Phoenician  Resort  to 
celebrate  the  campaign's  success  and  to  create  the 
final  momentum  to  complete  the  capital  campaign 
by  January  2000.  The  community  phase  of  the 
campaign  is  chaired  by  Eddie  Basha. 

For  more  information  about  the  campaign  or 
the  rally,  please  contact  Sherry  New,  campaign 
director,  at  480/481-8111.  # 


Fall  Plant  Sale 
Festival 

Members  only: 

Friday,  Oct.  22,  9  a.m.  to  6  p.m.  - 
extended  hours  for  Members! 
Saturday,  Oct.  23,  8  -  9  a.m. 
Members  receive  a  10%  discount 
on  all  plant  purchases 
Open  to  the  public: 
Saturday  and  Sunday 
Oct.  23  &  24, 9  a.m.  -  5  p.m. 
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We’ve  got  the  answers  to 
your  gardening  questions 

" Ask  Me  About  Desert  Landscaping": 

A  new  community  service  about  desert  landscaping 
and  gardening 

by  Ruth  Greenhouse  and  Thom  Hulen, 

Educational  Services  Department 


What  tree  should  I  plant?  What  plants  attract 
hummingbirds  and  buttterflies?  When  can  I 
plant  vegetables?  How  should  I  amend  my  soil? 

If  you  have  questions  like  these  you  can  find  answers 
at  the  Garden's  new  "Ask  Me  About  Desert  Landscaping" 
station.  This  station  is  staffed  by  trained  Garden  volun¬ 
teers,  many  of  whom  are  Master  Gardeners  certified 
by  the  Maricopa  County/  University  of  Arizona  coop¬ 
erative  extension  office. 

The  program  began  in  spring  1999  in  response  to 
community  interest  in  learning  more  about  desert 


Thom  Hulen  of  the  Garden  Educational  Services  Department  checks 
out  the  resource  table  with  volunteers,  who  will  be  answering  all 
kinds  of  gardening  questions  during  weekends  at  the  Garden. 


“Ask  Me" 
volunteers  will 
show  raised 
vegetable  beds 
such  as  this 
one  when  they 
answer  questions 
about  desert 
gardening. 


University  of  Arizona  Cooperative  extension  to  train 
Garden  Volunteers  and  Master  Gardeners  to  staff  the 
station,  and  we  now  have  thirty  "Ask  Me"  volunteers! 

The  "Ask  Me  About  Desert  Landscaping"  volunteers 
answer  visitors'  questions  and  show  them  examples  in 
the  Garden.  Their  resource  table  consists  of  books  and 
other  literature,  free  handouts,  and  examples  of  various 
kinds  of  Phoenix  soils  and  soil  amendments.  Last 
spring  more  than  one  thousand  people  visited  the 
"Ask  Me"  station. 

Come  visit  for  yourself  and  get  ready  for  the  fall 
landscaping  planting  season.  H 


Demonstration  gardens  and 
exhibits 


gardening  and  landscaping.  From  informal  interviews 
with  visitors  on  landscaping  tours,  at  landscaping 
workshops,  and  just  visiting  the  Garden,  we  learned 
that  thousands  of  people  come  to  get  ideas  for  their 
yards  and  to  see  examples  of  plants. 

This  is  especially  true  on  weekends,  when  more 
local  residents  than  tourists  visit  the  Garden.  To  meet 
this  need,  we  worked  with  the  Maricopa  County/ 


The  Center  for  Desert  Living  Trail,  one  of  the  Garden's 
four  thematic  trails,  includes  the  Rhuart  Landscape 
Demonstration  Garden,  constructed  in  1985,  and  the 
Desert  House  and  its  associated  indoor  interactive 
exhibits,  constructed  in  1993.  The  major  goal  of  this  trail 
is  to  help  people  understand  the  importance  of  finding 
a  more  balanced  approach  to  living  in  the  desert. 

The  landscape  demonstration  gardens  display  hun- 
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dreds  of  desert-adapted  shrubs,  flowers,  succulents, 
and  trees  in  an  attractive  backyard  landscape.  Interactive 
exhibits  explain  why  desert-adapted  plants  work  best  in 
our  environment  and  what  plants  to  use.  A  Desert  Plant 
List  booklet  is  available  for  twenty-five  cents.  You  can 
also  see  a  display  of  a  working  drip  irrigation  system. 

The  vegetable  garden  and  herb  gardens  show  how 
to  grow  these  plants  year-round  and  include  raised 
beds  suitable  for  standing,  sitting  or  kneeling.  The 
booklets  '"What  Can  I  Plant  Now?"  and  "Would  You  Like 
to  Build  Your  Own  Raised  Bed?"  are  also  available  for 
twenty-five  cents. 

The  Desert  House  is  a  single-family  home  specially 
designed  to  conserve  water  and  energy.  It  is  occupied 
by  a  family  so  data  on  the  home's  energy  and  water  sav¬ 
ing  systems  can  be  studied.  On  the  trail  to  and  around 
Desert  House  you  can  see  a  shade  structure  with  a 
solar-powered  roof  and  learn  about  the  special  design 
and  landscape  features  of  Desert  House  that  help  con¬ 
serve  energy.  Indoor  exhibits,  many  of  which  are 
hands-on,  illustrate  how  the  design  and  materials 
used  in  the  house  contribute  to  saving  water  and  ener¬ 
gy.  An  interactive  computer  exhibit  shows  visitors 
how  much  power  and  water  were  used  in  the  Desert 
House  on  the  day  of  their  visit. 

Workshops  and  Classes 

Every  season  hundreds  of  people  participate  in  the 
Garden's  seasonally  relevant  workshops  on  landscap¬ 


" Ask  Me  About  Desert 
Landscaping"  Station 

on  Archer  House  patio 
on  the  Center  for  Desert  Living  Trail. 

open  Saturdays  in  October,  November, 
February,  March,  and  April 

10  a.m.  - 1  p.m. 

half-hour  horticulture  demonstrations 
begin  at  noon 


ing  and  gardening  taught  by  Garden  staff  and  quali¬ 
fied  outside  instructors.  (See  the  quarterly  Calendar 
for  what's  available  in  September  through  December). 

Other  DBG  opportunities  for 
learning  about  desert  landscaping 
and  gardening 

Plant  Sale  Festivals 

Offered  twice  yearly  in  fall  and  spring,  these  plant 
sale  festivals  feature  the  largest  variety  of  desert- 
adapted  plants  available  in  one  location. 

Plant  Shop  and  Good  Garden  Guides 

If  you  are  in  need  of  small  cacti  and  other  succulents, 
don't  forget  our  Plant  Shop.  There  is  always  a  helpful 
person  to  help  you  select  a  plant  and  give  planting 
advice.  Good  Garden  Guides  (handouts  about  trans¬ 
planting  cacti,  planting  trees  and  shrubs,  and  the  like) 
are  available  at  no  cost. 

Plant  Hotline 

Do  you  need  an  answer  right  away?  Call  the  Plant 
Questions  Hotline  for  answers  to  your  plant  questions. 
480/941-1225  weekdays  10  - 11:30  a.m. 

Richter  Library 

Hundreds  of  books  are  available  for  you  to  use  on 
site  that  will  help  you  find  the  answers  to  your  plant 
questions. 

Desert  Landscaper  Certification  Program 

This  year-long  training  certifies  professional  land¬ 
scapers  in  the  care  and  cultivation  of  desert  plants.  # 
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Garden  now  a  pin-up 

a  beautiful  wall  calendar 
for  the  new  century 

'T 

f  he  Desert  Botanical  Garden  is  ringing  in  the 
JL  turn  of  the  century  with  one  of  the  most  beauti¬ 
ful  botanical  wall  calendars  ever  produced  (at  least 
we  think  so!). 

The  calendar  features  stunning  photos  of  cactus 
blooms  and  other  arid-land  plants,  as  well  as  informa¬ 
tion  about  Garden  programs  and  events.  We  know 
that  you'll  want  copies  of  the  Desert  Botanical 
Garden  2000  Calendar  for  yourself,  for  your  friends, 
and  for  posterity  in  commemoration  of  this  moment 
in  history! 

We  are  grateful  to  Data  Imaging  Services  for  mak¬ 
ing  this  project  possible.  They  are  contributing  design 
and  marketing  services  for  this  project,  as  well  as  the 
initial  financial  outlay  to  have  the  calendar  printed. 

You  can  look  for  the  Desert  Botanical  Garden 
2000  Calendar  at  the  Garden  Gift  Shop  by  September  1. 
Calendars  will  also  be  available  through  mail  order 
(see  the  inserted  order  form,  opposite),  and  at  the 
Fall  Plant  Sale,  Art  in  Bloom,  and  Las  Noches  de  las 
Luminarias. 

For  companies  looking  for  a  special  holiday  gift 
of  appreciation  for  their  customers  or  clients,  the 
DBG  2000  Calendar  is  the  perfect  choice.  Tire  calendars 
can  be  customized  with  a  gold  foil  stamp  with  the 
company's  name,  free  with  a  minimum  order  of  250 
calendars  or  for  a  small  fee  for  orders  less  than  250. 

Please  contact  Jean  Palumbo  at  480/ 481-8147  for 
more  information  about  custom  orders.  $$ 


USE  THIS  HANDY  ORDER  FORM 

Art  in  Bloom 

an  evening  of  art ,  entertainment , 
flavor,  and  desert  beauty 

nr 

#  ickets  are  on  sale  now  for  the  fourth  annual  Art  in 
JL  Bloom  at  the  Desert  Botanical  Garden,  to  be  held 
on  Sunday,  Oct.  10,  from  4  to  8  p.m. 

The  spectacular  garden  party  features  a  potpourri 
of  experiences  to  tickle  everyone's  fancy.  Nestled 
among  the  cacti,  agaves,  and  plants  lining  the  Garden 
trails  will  be  an  array  of  thirty-six  artists  displaying 
their  works  (for  sale)  and  demonstrating  their  skills. 

Live  musical  groups  and  solo  artists  throughout 
the  Garden  will  entertain  the  partygoers,  including 
Lady  B  and  the  Polka  Dots,  a  German  band  with 
polka  music  at  the  entrance  where  a  biergarten  will 
offer  food,  drink,  and  dancing;  the  Arizona  Classic 
Dixieland  Band  on  Ullman  Terrace;  folk  singer  Hans 
Olsen  at  the  Succulent  House;  and  Cesar  Mazier  and 
his  Spanish  guitar  and  songs  at  Desert  House. 

Top  Valley  restaurants  and  caterers  will  offer  deli¬ 
cious  samples  of  their  culinary  skills  at  various  loca¬ 
tions  throughout  the  Garden,  and  six  tasting  bars  for 
margaritas,  beers,  wines,  and  waters  also  will  be 
scattered  along  the  walkways.  Hors  d'oeurves,  desserts, 
and  beverage  sampling  is  included  in  the  cost  of 
admission.  A  full  no-host  bar  will  also  be  available. 

A  silent  auction  will  be  held  in  historic  Webster 
Auditorium. 

Art  in  Bloom,  presented  by  APS,  raises  funds  for  the 
Garden's  education,  research,  conservation,  and  horti¬ 
culture  programs.  Tickets  are  $40  per  person  and  may 
be  obtained  by  calling  the  Garden  at  480/941-1225.  H 


Guests  enjoy  gourmet  food  and  drinks,  art,  music,  and  conver¬ 
sation  along  the  trails  at  the  Garden  during  Art  in  Bloom. 
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Members  sample 
Apache  culture 

Wikiups,  fry  bread, 
and  sunset  talk 


By  Thom  Hulen 
Desert  House  Coordinator 


I  t  was  sunset  on  the  Plants  and  People  of  the 
I  Sonoran  Desert  Trail.  The  sharp  smell  of 
mesquite  smoke,  mixed  with  the  enticing  aroma 
of  frybread,  greeted  Garden  members  as  they 
arrived  at  a  special  gathering  to  learn  about 
Apache  culture. 

Herb  Stevens,  manager  of  the  San  Carlos 
Apache  Cultural  Center,  opened  the  program 
with  an  Apache  prayer  and  song,  as  he  played  on 
a  native  kettle  drum.  Charismatic  and  generous 
with  his  knowledge,  Mr.  Stevens  described  how 
Apache  musical  instruments  evolved  and  were 
constructed  of  native  materials.  He  illustrated 
how  native  plants  were  used  for  food  and  medi¬ 
cine,  and  answered  questions  about  the  two 
Apache  wickiups  that  he  helped  to  construct  at 
the  Garden  earlier  this  year. 

Ruth  Greenhouse  closed  the  program  with  a  slide 
show  on  ethnobotanical  exhibits.  O 


Herb  Stevens,  manager  of  the  San  Carlos  Apache  Cultural 
Center,  cooks  up  delicious  frybread  on  the  Plants  and  People 
of  the  Sonoran  Desert  Trail. 


Saguaro  Society  events 

“insider”  talks  and  rare  tours 


Xhe  Desert  Botanical  Garden's  Saguaro  Society 
members  not  only  help  the  Garden,  but  also 
enjoy  special,  one-of-a-kind  events  for  people  inter¬ 
ested  in  learning  more  about  plants,  gardens,  desert 
ecology,  and  of  course  the  Desert  Botanical  Garden. 

The  Saguaro  Society,  founded  in  1984  with  a 
handful  of  members,  is  a  major  contributor  group 
in  support  of  the  Desert  Botanical  Garden,  and  has 
grown  to  more  than  125  members.  Membership 
begins  with  a  $1,000  donation  to  the  Garden. 

Saguaro  Society  members  have  enjoyed  rare 
tours  of  interestingValley  gardens  and  homes,  as 
well  as  "insider"  talks  and  tours  by  Desert  Botanical 
Garden  staff.  Members  have  also  test-grown  plants 
for  evaluation  into  local  horticulture. 

The  tours  and  events  are  arranged  by  the  Adobe 
Committee,  named  after  the  favorite  breakfast  spot 
of  the  Trustees  and  volunteers  who  plan  the  Saguaro 
Society  events  each  year  at  little  or  no  cost  to  the 
Garden  as  an  added  benefit  for  these  generous  donors. 

October  14:  New  Member  Dinner  in  Webster 
Auditorium 

Meet  Garden  staff ,  Trustees ,  and  volunteers  who  share 
their  admiration  and  commitment  to  the  Desert 
Botanical  Garden  and  its  future. 

November  3:  Sneak  Peek  at  Monet 
Enjoy  a  private  briefing  and  viewing  of  the  Monet 
exhibit  with  members  of  Phoenix  Art  Museum  Circles , 
followed  by  hors  d' oeuvres  and  drinks. 

December  1 :  Saguaro  Society  Private  Receptions 
Ring  in  the  season  during  our  annual  Holiday 
Reunion  Supper  during  Members'  night  at  Las 
Noches  de  las  Laminarias  (includes  complimentary 
parking  pass) 

If  you  would  like  to  find  out  more  about  the 
Saguaro  Society,  please  attend  one  of  the  two 
informational  dinners  in  October  or  February. 

For  a  reservation  at  a  New  Member  dinner  listed 
above,  please  call  Kate  Lee  at  480/481-8115.  O 
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Garden  writers: 
a  collection  from 
the  garden  universe 


Bloom  &  Blossom:  The  Reader's  Guide  to  Gardening 
Edited  by  Mary  Swander.  Hopewell,  N.J.: 

The  Ecco  Press,  1997.  275  pages. 

ISBN  0-88001-565-9  (paperback)  $15 

Reviewed  by  Jane  B.  Cole 

Mary  Swander  has  chosen  thirty-two  writers 
—  some  from  the  Nineteenth  and  some 
from  the  Twentieth  Century — for  this  small 
anthology  of  American  writing  on  gardening. 

She  first  writes  of  her  own  experiences  in  the 
garden,  and  as  she  introduces  the  various  authors, 
may  cause  you  to  think  back  over  your  childhood 
and  how  you  got  interested — if  you  did — in 
growing  things.  I  remember  my  grandfather's 
fruit-tree  nursery  in  Missouri;  I  can  see  my  father 
vegetable  gardening  in  Indiana  during  World 
War  II;  my  memory  is  strong  of  Scout  troop  hikes 
looking  at  plants  in  the  Lake  Michigan  dunes, 
and  finally,  as  an  adult,  I  was  intrigued  by  my 
mother's  creation  of  a  rose  garden  in  the  rocky 
ledges  of  New  York. 

Many  of  us  come  to  the  Sonoran  Desert  with 
personal  and  seemingly  unrelated  gardening  his¬ 
tories,  but  those  memories  don't  give  us  much 
help  trying  to  create  desert  gardens.  We  feel  we 
have  to  start  fresh  and  learn  all  about  soils,  seasons, 
and  growing  plants  in  this  place  of  intense  sun¬ 
shine  and  very  little  rain.  Mary  Swander  doesn't 
agree.  She  thinks  our  garden  heritage  stays  with 
us  and  will  help  us  create  and  enjoy  gardens  with 
just  a  few  local  adjustments. 

Henry  Ward  Beecher,  a  voice  from  the  Nineteenth 
Century,  leads  the  section  on  saving  seeds.  Beecher 
states  the  obvious,  that  the  way  to  preserve  seeds 
is  to  "ripen  them  well,  dry  them  thoroughly,  and 
keep  them  aired  and  cool."  In  the  same  section  is 
Jane  Smiley's  entertaining  fiction  from  Ordinary 


Love  and  Good  Will  followed  by  the  amazing  story 
of  the  bravery  of  eight  Russian  botanists  at  the 
Vavilov  Institute  who  figured  out  ways  to  protect 
their  valuable  research  seed  collections  during  the 
seige  of  Leningrad  in  1942-44. 

With  the  introduction  to  natural  history  by  Henry 
David  Thoreau  writing  about  his  bean  field  at 
Walden  Pond,  I  began  to  get  the  message.  Swander 
wants  her  readers  to  think  about  all  growing 
things  as  a  part  of  the  garden  universe.  Among 
other  writers  in  this  section  are  Allen  Lacy  on  our 
European  garden  heritage,  and  Stanley  Crawford, 
telling  about  trying  and  finally  succeeding  as  a 
garlic  specialist  in  New  Mexico. 

The  truth  is,  according  to  the  writers  assembled 
by  Mary  Swanders,  gardens  in  America  are  a  mixed 
heritage  of  the  land  itself:  American  Indians  who 
helped  European  settlers  learn  about  native  plants, 
the  ideas  the  settlers  brought  with  them,  infor¬ 
mation  exchanged  among  farmers,  and  a  willing¬ 
ness  to  learn  by  just  looking  at  the  land.  Corn, 
beans,  peppers,  squash,  and  yucca  flowers  are  some 
of  the  bounty  of  this  American  land  that  can  be 
grown  in  the  desert.  Garrison  Keillor,  Gary  Nabhan, 
former  DBG  research  director,  and  Gene  Logsdon 
are  some  who  write  on  native  plant  traditions. 

In  the  descriptions  of  gardening  procedures 
they  give  us,  Mary  Swanders  has  assembled  a 
group  of  entertaining  writers  and  poets  who  are 
sure  to  get  you  excited  about  saving  traditional 
agriculture,  growing  food  to  eat,  and  hanging  on 
tight  to  the  diversity  in  American  native  plants. 

Read  and  enjoy.  H 

(Jane  B.  Cole  is  a  former  Librarian  at  the  Desert 
Botanical  Garden.) 
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Calendar  of  Events 

Las  Noches  de  las  Laminarias 

Ticket  sales  for  Garden  members 
Mail-in  orders  only,  Sept.  17  through  Oct.  16 
Telephone  orders  to  the  public  begin  Oct.  18 
480/481-8188 

or  for  information,  480/941-1225 

US  West  Life's  Better  Here 
Weekend 

Free  Admission  Days 
Saturday  &  Sunday,  September  25  &  26 

American  Express 
Music  in  the  Garden 

Sundays,  September  26  -  November  14 
Concert:  11:30  a.m.  - 1  p.m. 

Optional  brunch  catered  by 
Arcadia  Farms  Patio  Cafe 
from  9:30  a.m.  - 12:30  p.m. 

4th  Annual  Art  in  Bloom 

Art,  music,  food  &  fun! 

Sunday,  Oct.  10, 4  -  8  p.m. 

Growing  a  Legacy 
for  Generations 
Community  Rally 

Tuesday,  November  23 


WISH  LIST 


If  you  have  an  item  on  our  wish  list,  please  call 
the  Garden  at  480/481-8194. 

one-gallon  containers 

two-  and  four-drawer  filing  cabinets 

five-gallon  white  plastic  buckets 

eight-foot  aluminum  or 
fiberglass  stepladder 

aluminum  or  plastic  large  scoop  shovel 

bookcases 

rechargeable  batteries  (C  &  D  sizes) 
flashlights 
flower  pressing  kit 
glass  display  case 
golf  pencils 
jumper  cables 
laser  printers  for  PCs 
Mexican  blankets  (2) 

mini  track-hoe  (homeowner-sized  backhoe) 
Pentium  II  computers 
plain  paper  fax  machine 
podium 

ScanMaker  4,  to  scan  35  mm  slides; 

600  X  1200  DPI  optical  resolution, 

9600  DPI  interpolated 

screw-top  vials 

small  and  large  plastic  storage  containers 

with  lids 

small  stepladder 

small  wooden  writing /secretary  desk 
tablecloths  (to  fit  eight-foot  tables) 
wash  basins 
wooden  potting  bench 
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Ponds 

magnets  for  life  and  reflection 

By  Mary  F.  Irish 

/ 1  lthough  I  grew  up  on  a  small  farm,  we  did 
L  JL  not  have  a  pond.  I  have  no  idea  why,  we 
seemed  to  have  one  of  everything  else.  Other 
farming  relatives  had  water,  but  the  water  bodies 
were  too  big  to  call  ponds.  They  were  tanks  or 
stock  ponds,  entirely  utilitarian  bodies  of  water, 
dug  out  to  hold  enough  water  for  cattle. 

My  husband's  grandfather,  Elton,  did  make  a 
pond,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  raising  his  catfish. 
He  insisted  he  wanted  to  have  fresh  catfish  to  eat, 
but  I  believe  that  the  real  reason  for  the  fish  was 
so  that  he  and  his  wife  could  pass  a  gentle 
evening,  throw  out  some  food  to  the  fish,  watch 
their  greedy  mouths  as  they  clamored  for  the 
treats,  and  assess  their  growth  and  reproduction 
in  the  waning  hours  of  the  evening.  This  piece  of 
water  reflected  what  a  pond  can  be,  a  restful, 
reflective  place,  stirring  deep  memories,  and  col¬ 
lapsing  cares. 

Water  and  water  features  in  desert  gardens 
have  a  dual  nature,  not  always  at  peace  with 
themselves.  On  the  one  hand,  the  use  of  small, 
quiet  water  in  a  desert  garden  has  both  a  long 
history  and  a  pleasant  role  in  the  garden.  It  reminds 
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us  that  both  water  and  life  are  fragile  things  in 
such  a  harsh  region,  and  provides  as  well  a  calm, 
soothing  element  to  the  garden.  On  the  other 
hand,  used  to  excess  or  just  to  show  it  can  be 
done,  water  can  be  an  embarrassment  of  liquid 
riches  in  a  region  of  water  poverty.  Striking  the 
balance  is  the  goal  of  any  good  gardener  in  a 
desert  region,  using — indeed  praising — water  in 
a  desert  garden  without  relinquishing  good 
sense.  It  is  not  always  easy,  but  has  such  satisfy¬ 
ing  results  when  done  well. 

In  the  natural  desert,  water  is  a  magnet  for 
life.  Surrounding  plants  are  more  diverse,  trees 
are  larger,  shrubs  more  lush.  Animals  crowd  in 
cautiously,  returning  day  after  day  to  drink, 
struggling  to  live  within  reach  of  the  precious 
source  of  life.  Birds  regale  the  waterside  forest 
with  their  resplendent  colors  and  glorious  songs. 

From  the  tiniest  cienega  (a  small  marsh,  some¬ 
times  with  permanent  ponds)  to  the  lengthy 


stretches  of  the  Salt,  Gila,  San  Pedro,  or  Colorado 
rivers,  wildlife  thrives  where  there  is  water.  The 
sad  legacy  of  dams,  diversions,  and  overuse  of 
underground  water  has  created  the  nightmare 
that  stretches  all  across  Arizona  as  dry  river  beds, 
stranded  dead  forests,  and  depleted  waterways. 

While  no  pond  in  a  garden  setting  will  be  able 
to  fully  reclaim  all  that  water,  a  pond  can  offer 
another  version  of  habitat  for  lots  of  insects,  birds, 
and  other  creatures.  Near  a  garden  pond,  as  with 
its  natural  counterpart,  wildlife  materializes  as  if 
by  magic. 

Shortly  after  the  pond  at  Plants  and  People  of 
the  Sonoran  Desert  Trail  was  completed,  its  edges 
began  to  fill  with  planted  cattails  and  arrowweed. 
Not  much  later  birds  came,  and  eventually  raised 
young  around  the  pond.  Very  soon  after  that,  alert 
visitors  to  the  pond  began  to  notice  the  neon  array 
of  dragonfly  wings,  hear  the  eloquent  summer 
voices  of  frogs  and  toads,  and  occasionally  spy  a 
turtle.  Later  yellow-headed  blackbirds  found  the 
pond  and  began  a  nightly  descent  into  the  safety 
of  the  cattails.  What  began  as  a  small  piece  of 
quiet  water  quickly  became  a  lively,  bustling 
pond.  Whatever  it  is  that  signals  insects,  amphib¬ 
ians,  and  birds  that  a  pond  is  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  is  unknowable,  but  it  must  be  potent. 

Good  ponds  are  large  enough  to  bathe  the  dog 
and  float  fish  but  not  support  a  craft,  although  I 
have  seen  Roger  Swain  walk  across  his  frozen 
Victory  Garden  pond  in  the  winter.  The  sense  of 
scale  is  important,  however,  both  as  a  measure  of 
water  sanity  and  to  create  the  type  of  pond  that 
will  be  a  delicate  addition  to  a  garden. 

Most  ponds  benefit  from  having  some  water 
movement;  it  keeps  them  healthy.  It  also  gives 
the  gardener  that  other  benefit  of  ponds:  the 
blissful  sound  of  water.  I  think  this  sound  should 
be  quiet,  though,  heard  only  from  within  the  garden; 
otherwise  the  water  becomes  a  monument.  Great 
fountains  like  Tivoli  are  grand  extravaganzas; 
that  is  the  point — they  are  shooting  water  all 
over  the  place  in  a  display  intended  to  reinforce  a 


sense  of  grandeur  and  power.  Our  own  gardens 
need  no  such  ostentation. 

I  crave  a  pond  in  my  yard,  and  I  think  I  have 
the  perfect  spot  for  it.  A  little  more  planning  time, 
and  it  will  become  a  reality.  I  look  forward  to  it 
because  I  think  that  gardens  without  water  can 
be  lovely,  even  brilliant,  but  gardens  with  water 
are  bejeweled  and  adorned,  more  complete. 

Elton  is  no  longer  there  at  the  catfish  pond, 
but  it  is  still  a  place  to  sit  quietly,  throw  a  few 
grains  at  the  fish,  and  as  the  ripples  rush  to  the 
edge,  remember  Elton  and  why  he  dug  his  pond 
in  the  first  place.  H 

(Mary  F.  Irish  was  the  Garden 's  director  of  public 
horticulture.) 


Dragonfly  settles  on  a  reed  of  grass. 
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Garden  history  Garden  Plant  Shop 

to  be  published  reopens  Oct.  1 


1 1  has  taken  sixty  years  to  make  it,  and  at 
JL  last  an  official  history  of  the  Desert  Botanical 
Garden  is  underway  to  tell  the  story. 

The  history  recounts  the  Garden's  sixty  years 
of  growth  from  a  passionate  dream  by  lovers  of 
cactus  and  desert  plants,  through  war-time 
deprivations  and  closings,  to  entry  into  the 
world  stage  of  "jewel"  museums,  to  a  thoughtful 
and  beautiful  flowering  as  a  mature  garden  for 
teaching,  research,  and  display.  The  book  will 
also  include  historic  and  modern  photographs. 

Underwritten  by  William  Huizingh,  Ph.D., 
the  project  began  last  fall  to  develop  the  book 
which  will  be  published  next  July.  Heritage 
Publishers,  Inc.,  is  providing  editorial  and  pro¬ 
duction  services.  Dr.  Huizingh  is  a  member  of 
the  Garden  Board  of  Trustees  and  has  served  on 
the  board  in  many  capacities,  including  a  term  as 
president.  0 


A 


This  was  the  Garden  entrance  in  1959 — a  new  canopy  and 
pine-pole  ramada. 


I  he  Garden  Plant  Shop  will  reopen  Friday, 

J.  Oct.  1,  for  its  eleventh  season.  Hours  of  oper¬ 
ation  are  9  a.m.  to  5  p.m.  every  day  of  the  week. 

The  shop  carries  a  wide  selection  of  cacti  and 
succulents,  small  shrubs  and  trees,  and  native 
and  wildflower  seeds,  said  Judy  Braun-Brody, 
Plant  Shop  manager.  Gardeners  can  also  find 
books  on  native  plants,  herbs,  and  birds,  as  well 
as  good  care  information  for  plants  and  pots 
created  by  artist  Jim  Sudal. 

Judy  said  the  shop  will  remain  open  this  year  during 
members'  hours  at  the  fall  plant  sale  festival.  0 

Saying  Good-bye 

Over  the  summer,  the  Garden  said  a  sad  but 
fond  farewell  to  two  very  special  staff  mem¬ 
bers,  Mary  Irish  and  Dianne  Bean.  Although  we 
will  miss  them  both,  the  entire  Garden  family  wishes 
them  enormous  success  in  their  future  ventures. 

After  twelve  years  at  the  Desert  Botanical 
Garden,  Mary  Irish,  director  of  public  horticul¬ 
ture,  has  decided  to  pursue  a  full-time  career  in 
writing.  Her  book  on  desert  gardening  will  be 
published  by  the  University  of  Arizona  Press  in 
its  fall  list  of  2000.  In  addition,  Mary  and  her 
husband  Gary  have  produced  a  gardener's  guide 
to  agaves  and  yuccas,  under  contract  for  publica¬ 
tion  by  Timber  Press  next  spring. 

Dianne  Bean,  Garden  librarian  since  October 
1997,  resigned  in  August  to  resume  her  former 
position  as  librarian  for  Embry-Riddle  Aeronautical 
University  in  Prescott.  Dianne's  responsibilities 
will  include  working  on  the  ERAU  library  webpage 
and  teaching  students  how  to  conduct  library 
research. 

Both  Mary  and  Dianne  have  expressed  a 
desire  to  continue  their  work  with  the  Garden, 
volunteering  in  a  number  of  capacities.  0 
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Sam  Hackwell,  Garden  irrigation  specialist 


Quenching  the 
Garden's  thirst 


By  Jessica  Roe 

The  topic  of  rainfall  is  no  idle  conversation 
ploy  for  Sam  Hackwell,  the  Garden's  irriga¬ 
tion  horticulturist. 

It  is  his  job  to  provide  for  the  irrigation  needs 
of  the  Garden's  20,000  plants,  no  easy  task,  but  one 
which  he  faces  with  enthusiasm  and  dedication. 

Sam,  who  joined  the  Garden  staff  last 
November  1,  has  worked  with  his  father  in  land¬ 
scaping  since  he  was  five  years  old.  "When  I  was 
three-and-a-half  years  old,  I  received  a  little 
metal  wheelbarrow  that  I  used  to  move  dirt  and 
tools,  and  by  the  time  I  was  five,  I  was  helping 
my  father  with  his  landscaping  business,"  he 
says  with  a  sense  of  family  pride. 

With  his  lifelong  passion  for  landscaping,  Sam 
eventually  received  his  Bachelor  of  Science 
degree  in  botany  from  Southern  Utah  University 
and  immediately  started  his  own  landscaping 
and  excavation  business.  His  desire  to  work  on 
his  Master's  degree  brought  Sam  and  his  wife 
Tina  to  Arizona  State  University  last  summer, 
where  Sam  enrolled  in  the  plant  science  program. 
Shortly  after  settling-in  to  a  new  home  and  school, 
Sam  began  working  at  the  Garden. 

Sam  is  responsible  for  new  irrigation  installa¬ 
tions,  repairs  to  the  system,  and  monitoring  the 


Garden's  landscape  water  use.  He  is  also  converting 
the  Garden's  older  irrigation  system  to  a  new 
automated-control  system  which  uses  water 
more  efficiently  and  monitors  the  amounts  used. 

How  does  an  irrigation  system  work  effectively 
with  the  Garden's  widely  diverse  plants?  According 
to  Sam,  it  takes  two  types  of  systems:  a  drip  system 
and  supplemental  overhead  sprays. 

Drip  systems  are  excellent  to  apply  water  to 
an  individual  plant.  Supplemental  overhead 
sprays  cover  large  areas  when  a  large  number  of 
plants  prohibits  the  use  of  a  drip  system. 
Supplemental  overhead  sprays  are  used  primari¬ 
ly  in  rain-deficient  seasons  and  during  the  hot 
summer  months.  The  Garden  supplements  the 
equivalent  of  five  inches  of  rainfall  a  year,  equal 
to  the  amount  Tucson  receives  naturally. 

Personal  observation  is  key  to  good  water 
conservation,  Sam  says.  Determine  the  water 
needs  of  your  plants  by  looking  at  them  carefully 
and  then  evaluate  the  amounts  of  precipitation 
and  irrigation,  along  with  air  temperatures  and 
elevation  of  the  land. 

"At  the  Garden  we  measure  daily  wind  speed, 
precipitation  amounts,  barometric  pressure  and 
air  temperature  at  our  on-site  weather  station," 
he  said.  "This  allows  us  to  translate  our  personal 
observations  and  actual  recorded  information  to 
determine  how  much  irrigation  is  required  by 
particular  life  forms." 

In  the  next  year,  the  horticulture  department 
hopes  to  conduct  studies  which  wall  aid  in  determin¬ 
ing  general  watering  needs  for  particular  plants. 
Knowing  how  much  water  the  plants  use  annu¬ 
ally  will  allow  Garden  horticulturists  to  practice 
more  efficient  water  conservation  principles. 

The  early  summer  monsoon  season  delighted 
Sam.  "I  turned  off  the  automated  watering  systems 
and  let  Mother  Nature  do  her  job,"  he  said  with  a 
smile.  "Natural  rainfall  is  clearly  the  ideal  form 
of  irrigation.  The  moisture  is  evenly  dispersed  and 
the  cooler  temperatures  reduce  the  transpiration 
amounts."  I* 

(Jessica  Roe  is  the  Garden's  director  of  community 
relations.) 
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The  Desert  Botanical  Garden 
acknowledges  the  support  of  all 
of  its  9,409  members.  Recognized 
here  are  President's  Club,  Director's 
Circle,  Curator's  Circle,  Saguaro 
Society,  and  Sonoran  Circle  members. 
Ocotillo  Club,  Boojum  Club,  Agave 
Century  Club,  Desert  Council 
members  and  other  donations 
were  received  from  April  1, 1999, 
to  June  30, 1999. 

PRESIDENT’S  CLUB 

Connie  &  James  Binns 
Jacquie  &  Bennett  Dorrance 
Dorothea  &  Bradford  Endicott 
Hazel  Hare 

Edith  &  William  Huizingh 

DIRECTOR’S  CIRCLE 

Marie  Doepper 
Leigh  &  David  Hann 
Naomi  &  Denison  Kitchel 
Barbara  &  Donald  Ottosen 
Rosellen  &  Harry  Papp 
Carol  Schatt 

Nancy  &  Robert  Swanson 

CURATOR’S  CIRCLE 

Geri  &  Harry  Cavanagh 
Marilyn  &  Jon  Shomer 
Shoshana  &  Robert  Tancer 

SAGUARO  SOCIETY 

Gwynne  &  Jeffrey  Anderson 
Jeanne  &  Shreve  Archer 
Milena  &  Tony  Astorga 
Sylvia  &  Thomas  Avery 
Angie  &  Mike  Berglund 
Regina  &  G.  Peter  Bidstrup 
Bruce  Blevins 
Betty  &  Herbert  Bool 
Marilyn  &  William  Boyce 
Karen  &  Robert  Breunig 
Nancy  &  Charles  Brickman 
Jeanne  Cameron 
Anne  &  Fred  Christiensen 
Amy  S.  Clague 
Karen  &  Bill  Clements 
Patricia  F.  Cocking 
Lee  &  Mike  Cohn 
Janet  &  John  Cotton 
John  Couleur 
Geri  &  Mike  DeMuro 
Sara  &  David  Dodge 
Julie  &  John  Douglas 
Marilyn  &  Cliff  Douglas 
Kate  &  LeRoy  Ellison 
Constance  Estes 
Betty  &  Bert  Feingold 
Donna  &  Mark  Feldman 
JoAnne  &  Harold  Frede 
BJ  &  Jim  Freeman 
Martha  Gilbert 
Becky  &  Bob  Gisburne 
Pam  Grant  &  Dan  Cracchiolo 
Robin  &  David  Hanna 
Lila  &  Joel  Harnett 
Frank  R.  Hennessey 
Leandra  &  Charles  Holland 
Vera  Ellen  &  Nelson  Hope 
Ruth  Ann  &  Tom  Hornaday 
Joyce  &  Jim  Houtz 
Martha  &  Raymond  Hunter 
Mary  &  Gary  Irish 
Ellen  Baar  Jacobs 
Mary  &  Robert  Johnson 
Kathy  &  Rob  Jones 
Marlyne  &  Robert  Jones 
Carol  &  Michael  Jorgenson 
Suzanne  &  Peter  Kelly 
Naomi  &  Denison  Kitchel 
Leatrice  &  Jon  Kitchell 
Betty  &  Samuel  F.  Kitchell 
Josefina  &  Hugh  Knoell 
Cynthia  &  Wayne  Larkin 
Molly  &  James  Larkin 
Jewell  &  Dell  Lewis 
Melodie  &  John  S.  Lewis 


Toni  &  Don  Loback 
Julie  &  Herbert  J.  Louis 
Sandra  &  A.  Daniel  Luechtefeld 
Nancy  &  Daniel  MacBeth 
Christine  Martin 
Leo  Martin 
Ruth  Mathews-Getz 
Tahnia  &  Jeff  McKeever 
Betty  &  Dennis  Mitchem 
Josephine  &  Michael  Morris 
Ann  &  Robert  Mueller 
Mary  Nesset  &  Greg  Mischel 
Sherry  New 

Carolyn  &  Mark  O'Malley 
Gillian  &  John  F.  Oppedahl 
Karen  &  David  Paldan 
Marilyn  &  L.  Roy  Papp 
Mary  Kay  &  William  Post 
Mary  Dell  &  John  Pritzlaff  Jr. 
Louise  &  David  Reese 
Lynn  Regnery  &  Eddie  Keith 
Lisa  &  Desi  Rhoden 
Terry  &  Stephen  H.  Roman 
Emily  &  Mike  Santellanes 
Sallye  Schumacher 
Mary  Ann  &  Bill  Sheely 
Susie  &  Richard  Silverman 
Dara  &  Steven  Silvestri 
Shirley  E.  &  Barbara  Singer 
Loretta  &  Gordon  Smith 
Susan  &  Paul  Smith 
Marty  &  Don  Squire 
Sarah  &  Thomas  M.  St.  Clair 
Mary  K.  Sterling 
Jeff  Stinebiser 
Pat  &  John  Sullivan 
Lucille  &  Vernon  Swaback 
Christy  Ten  Eyck 
Bruce  C.  Thoeny 
Kathy  &  George  Tyson 
Virginia  Ullman 
Betty  Van  Den  Burgh 
Irene  &  Alan  Weinberg 
Virginia  &  Richard  Weise 
Patricia  &  Michael  Welborn 
Carol  &  Jack  Whiteman 
Liisa  &  William  Wilder 
Stephania  &  Bruce  Williams 
Suzanne  Williams 
Gai  &  Wilson  Williams 
Sonja  &  Larry  Winter 
Ruth  &  Clyde  Wright 
Barbara  &  W.  Charles  Young 

OCOTILLO  CLUB 

Anonymous 
Mrs.  Dewitt  John 
Linda  Knoblock 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  Lorenz 
Cynthia  &  John  Millikin 
Judy  &  Robert  Walker 
Barbara  Weisz 
Mrs.  Robert  Zicarelli 

BOOJUM  TREE  CLUB 

Karen  &  Walt  Blackmore 
Maxine  &  Michael  Radtke 
Daryl  &  Louis  Weil,  III 
Judith  &  Edwin  Wolf 

AGAVE  CENTURY  CLUB 

Susan  &  William  Ahearn 
Susanne  &  Peter  Baird 
Fred  M.  Beimly 

Stacey  Bonn  &  Robert  Williford 
Lee  &  F.  A.  Bowman 
Hathaway  &  Galen  Brewster 
Jeff  Clonts  &  Bob  Ryan 
Sharon  &  Richard  Cohen 
Columbine  Garden  Club 
Joan  Cook 

Bonnie  &  Vaemond  Crane 
Jane  &  Alfred  Crane 
Elizabeth  &  Peter  Culley 
Jan  Cummings 

Halina  Czemiejewski  &  Gary  Sollars 
Carrie  Mendes  DaCosta 
Betty  Jane  &  Kenneth  Dahlberg 
Barbara  &  Merrill  Davison 
Maureen  &  Scott  Delaney 
Brian  Dommer 


Karen  &  James  Douglass 

A1  Dunstan 

Kathryn  Edwards 

Electra  &  James  Elliott 

Judy  &  Dave  Emme 

Susan  &  Thomas  Gardner 

Helen  Gerdes 

Bruce  Gilleland 

Josephine  &  William  Griswold 

Jean  &  Harold  Grossman 

Elin  &  Douglas  Guenther 

J.  D.  Guthier  &  L.  J.  Read 

Christine  Hardy  &  William  Howe,  HI 

Susan  Havranek  &  Robert  Potter 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  Ingersoll 

Deborah  Jamieson  &  Scott  DeWald 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Hart  Kannegiesser 

Susan  &  F.  C.  Klein 

Susan  Kovarik  &  Brian  Schneider 

Sharon  &  Larry  Levison 

Barbara  &  Ron  Lieberson 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Peter  Matthews 

Jon  Midgley 

Philip  Mihok 

Althea  &  John  Miller 

Fran  &  Wayne  Mitten 

Susan  Noack 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Francis  Palamara 
Penny  &  Richard  Post 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Tom  Purcell 
Jean  &  Ralph  Quinsey 
Nancy  Sales 

Lurinda  &  Clayton  Schad 

R.  Pauline  Schmidt 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Donald  Schultz 

Pamela  &  Steve  Seiler 

Shirley  Small 

Evelyn  Smith 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  Smith 

Sharon  &  Dennis  Smith 

Suzanne  Urquhart 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Rupert  Watson 

Margaret  &  Robert  Wilson 

Sally  &  William  Woodward 

SONORAN  CIRCLE 

The  Desert  Botanical  Garden  is  honored 
to  acknowledge  the  following  individu¬ 
als  who  have  included  the  Garden  in 
their  estate  plans. 

Anonymous  (11) 

Anonymous  DBG  Docent 
Gail  &  John  Allan 
Lewis  Barnard,  Jr.  * 

Lee  Baumann  Cohn 
Marilyn  &  William  Boyce 
Jerome  W.  Daub  * 

Bernadette  &  Dean  DeAngelis 
Bob  Dowle 
Ruth  &  Merlin  DuVal 
Lucille  B.  Earle  * 

Alice  Feffer  * 

Donna  &  Mark  D.  Feldman 
Elaine  &  Dan  Gruber 
Delbert  J.  Han- 
Frank  Hennessey 
Florence  B.  Hinshaw 
DeAnne  &  Mike  Holt 
Helen  Wilson  Horn 
Charles  A.  Huckins 
William  Huizingh 
Dorothy  &  James  L.  Jones 
Melissa  Kemp 
Betty  &  Samuel  Kitchell 
Debra  Korobkin 
Virginia  Korte 
Arthur  N.  Krein 
Kate  Lee 

Fran  &  Dale  Linowski 
Estelle  &  Paul  Lorah 
Patricia  &  John  K.  Meinert 
Beth  Meyer-Lohse  &  Rolf  Lohse 
Connie  Mueller 
Lorene  D.  Mullineaux 
Alice  Nelson 
Sherry  New 
Carolyn  O'Malley 
Opal  Oyaas  * 

Rose  &  Harry  Papp 
Kathleen  Passey  * 

Craig  Pearson 


Doris  Redlin 

Nancy  &  Robert  Rheinlander 
Leontine  Sassell 
Carol  Schatt 
Ruth  K.  Schonthal 
Don  Shaw 

Nancy  &  Robert  Swanson 
Shari  &  Ben  Thompson 
Joyce  Carol  Thaw 
Ethel  Twitchell  * 

Evelyn  &  H.W.  Van  Loo 
Nancy  Wagner 
Gertrude  D.  Webster  * 

Nancy  &  Terry  Wilkosz 
Eugenia  I.  Wright 
Karen  Wyndelts 
Sylvia  D.  Yoder 

*Those  whose  gifts  have  been  realized 


Have  you  provided  for  the 
Desert  Botanical  Garden  in 
your  will  or  estate  plans? 

If  so,  you  may  qualify  for  mem¬ 
bership  in  The  Sonoran  Circle. 
For  more  information  call 
Sherry  New,  Director  of 
Development,  at  480/481-8111. 


DESERT  COUNCIL 

A  corporate  membership  category,  Desert 
Council  represents  an  alliance  between  the 
Desert  Botanical  Garden  and  the  business 
community  for  donors  of  $250  or  more. 

Palo  Brea  ($20,000  +) 

Bank  One  Arizona 
Microsoft  Corporation 

Palo  Verde  ($10,000  +) 

The  Arizona  Republic 

Mesquite  ($5,000  +) 

AlliedSignal 
Intel  Corporation 
Pearson  &  Company 
Snell  and  Wilmer 

Ironwood  ($2,500  +) 

Arid  Zone  Trees 
CFD  Design 

The  Cohn  Family  Business  Group 
KPMG  LLP 

Miller  Wagner  and  Company 
Norwest  Bank  Arizona 
O'Connor  Cavanagh 
One  Fish  Two  Fish 
Pure  Health  International 

Acacia  ($1,000  +) 

American  Graduate  School  of 
International  Management 
Central  Graphics 
Cimarron  Adventures  & 

River  Company 

Cyprus  Climax  Metals  Company 
Davison  Benefits  Group 
DMB  Associates 
Fiesta  Mall 

Phoenix  Greyhound  Racing  Foundation 

Robinsons-May 

Ryley,  Carlock  &  Applewhite 

Desert  Willow  ($500  +) 

Bach's  Cactus  Nursery 
Baisch  and  Skinner 
Bowden  Design  Group 
Wild  Seed 

Cascalote  ($250  +) 

Arizona  Nursery  Association 
Sterling  Technology  Partners 

CORPORATE  GIFTS 

BankAmerica  Foundation 
CIGNA  Healthcare  of  Arizona 
Salt  River  Project 
Tiffany  &  Co. 


CORPORATE 
MATCHING  GIFTS 

AlliedSignal  Foundation 
Arizona  Public  Service 
CIGNA  Foundation 
Citicorp 

The  Prudential  Foundation 
TRW  Foundation 
U  S  WEST  Foundation 
W.  W.  Grainger 

ADOPT-A-PLANT 

Desert  Gardeners  ($100+) 

Ellen  &  Nelson  Hope 
Cecily  &  Donald  Poison 
Jean  Robertson 

Plant  Parents  ($25+) 

DBG  Gift  Shop  Staff 
In  honor  of  Ruth  &  Jim  Lorge's 
50th  Anniversary 
Sue  Foley 

In  memory  of  Claudia  Mae  McDonald 
Monica  Hart 

In  memory  of  Teri  Gradowski 
Kelly  Hawkes  &  Casey  McCracken 
In  honor  of  Bill  Hawkes 
Janice  &  Jim  Lusignea 
In  memory  of  Julie  Ann  Cox 
Karen  Miller 
Barbara  Nicholas 
Popular  Outdoor  Outfitters 
In  honor  of  Ann  &  Mike  Dwyer 
Lynn  &  Mark  Roosa 
Shi  Sommers 
Deborah  Stopsky 
Seth  Webb 

In  honor  of  Marisa  Howe 

Sammy  Saguaro  ($2.50) 

Michael  Budinger 

DONATIONS 

Susanne  &  John  Alcock 
Gwynne  &  Jeffrey  Anderson 
Anonymous 

Jeanne  &  Shreve  Archer  Jr. 

Arizona  State  University 
Christine  &  John  Augustine 
Suzanne  &  Robert  Avery 
Gail  &  Gary  Bohling 
Marilyn  &  Bill  Boyce 
Susan  &  Claude  Case 
Jon  Citron 
Amy  Clague 
Melanie  &  George  Clark 
Karen  &  William  Clements 
Patricia  Cocking 
Nancy  &  Kevin  Cummings 
Geri  &  Michael  DeMuro 
Kristina  Demsey 
Joe  DeSplinter 
Sarah  &  David  Dodge 
Jacquie  &  Bennett  Dorrance 
Edra  Drake 
Jean  Draper 
Linda  &  Mark  Eberle 
Kate  &  LeRoy  Ellison 
Ardie  &  Stephen  Evans 
Betty  &  Bert  Feingold 
Finger  Kaplan  and  Co.,  P.C. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  Ford,  Jr. 

Barbara  &  Jeff  Franklin 
Ursula  &  Stephan  Gebert 
Pamela  Grant  &  Dan  Cracchiolo 
Ruthe  Grossman 
Elizabeth  &  Robert  Hahn 
Hazel  Hare 

Katherine  Kierland  Herberger 
Elizabeth  Higgins 
Honeywell  GO  Club 
Helen  Horn 

Ruth  Ann  &  Tom  Hornaday 
Carrie  &  Jon  Hulburd 
Martha  &  Ray  Hunter 
Magda  &  Wiliam  Jakobek 
Marlyne  &  Robert  Jones,  Jr. 

Randy  &  Earl  Kendrick 
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Betty  &  Samuel  Kitchell 
LynLaflin 

Melodie  &  John  Lewis 
Julie  &  H.  J.  Louis 
Nancy  &  Daniel  MacBeth 
Mary  &  William  Maloney 
Christine  Martin 
Ruth  Mathews-Getz 
Cionne  McCarthy 
Betty  &  Dennis  Mitchem 
Don  Mittendorf 
Ann  &  Robert  Mueller 
Margaret  &  Elbert  Neese 
Marilyn  &  L.  Roy  Papp 
Rose  &  Harry  Papp 
Bob  Parsons 
Craig  Pearson 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Tom  Purcell 
Carol  Sue  Rasmussen 
Ann  &  Dan  Rigby 
Kim  &  Skip  Rimsza 
Gail  &  Steve  Rineberg 
Laura  Rouyer 

Julie  &  Nicholas  Sakellariadis 
Carol  Schatt 

Johanna  &  Robert  Schofield 
Mary  Ann  &  William  Sheely 
Lynn  Sherman 
Marilyn  &  Jon  Shomer 
Elinor  &  Stanley  Smith,  Jr. 

Mary  Sterling 

Mary  Lou  &  Philip  Stevenson 
Ellen  &  John  Stiteler 
Nancy  &  Robert  Swanson 
Christine  Ten  Eyck 
Bruce  Thoeny 
William  Torrey 
Kathleen  &  George  Tyson 
Unity  Church  of  Pracitcal 
Christianity 
Carol  &  Jack  Whiteman 
Stephania  &  Bruce  Williams 
Bettye  Wilson 
Nancy  &  Alan  Wolfe 
Sarah  Worthington 
Betsy  Young 

ENDOWMENT  GIFTS 

Phyllis  &  Dick  McEuen 

FOUNDATION  GIFTS 

Arizona  Community  Foundation 
Cosanti  Foundation 

GRANTS 

Columbine  Garden  Club 
State  of  Arizona,  Water  Resources 

GROWING  A  LEGACY  FOR 
GENERATIONS 

Capital  Development  Program  Gifts 

Anonymous  (2) 

Bank  One  Arizona 

Muriel  E.  Beroza 

Jean  Besich 

Connie  &  Jim  Birins 

Blue  Cross  and  Blue  Shield  of  Arizona 

Citicorp 

Lee  &  Mike  Cohn 

Michael  &  Geri  DeMuro 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  Dobbs  HI 

Dorrance  Family  Foundation 

Ruth  &  Merlin  DuVal 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Albion  Fenderson 

Elaine  &  Dan  Gruber 

Hazel  Hare 

Ann  Lee  Harris 

Louise  &  Ralph  Hartung 

Ellen  &  Nelson  Hope 

Joyce  &  James  Houtz 

Edith  &  William  Huizingh 

Martha  Hunter 

Naomi  &  Denison  Kitchel 

Harriet  K.  Maxwell  Foundation 

Carolyn  &  Mark  O'Malley 

Mary  Kay  &  William  Post 

Mary  Dell  &  John  Pritzlaff,  Jr. 


Q.V.  Distributors 
Emily  &  Mike  Santellanes 
Carol  Schatt 

Kathleen  &  George  Tyson 
Jeffrey  M.  Williamson 

HONORARY  &  MEMORIAL 
DONATIONS 

Honorary  and  memorial  contributions 
are  used  to  provide  for  the  ongoing  hor¬ 
ticultural,  education  and  research  pro¬ 
grams  of  the  Desert  Botanical  Garden. 

Contributions  have  been  received  in 
honor  of: 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  Bloom 

Ruthe  Grossman 

Judy  Fell 

Ruthe  Grossman 

Mickey  &  Herbie  Fleck 

Martha  &  James  Vizcaya 

Contributions  have  been  received  in 
memory  of: 

Alice 

Martha  &  James  Vizcaya 

Vera  Braunschweiger 

Elaine  &  Richard  Wilson 

Julie  Ann  Cox 

Janice  &  Jim  Lusignea 

Vera  Garnet 
Margaret  Caldwell 
Central  Arizona  Cactus  &  Succulent 
Society 

Penny  Howe 

Arizona  Heritage  Alliance 

Sylvia  &  Tom  Avery 

Connie  &  Jim  Birins 

Flo  Eckstein 

Hazel  Haley 

Hale  Howe 

Paul  Howe 

Edith  &  Bill  Huizingh 

Kayla  &  Rodney  Kolar 

Mark  Lamm 

Debra  Lolling 

National  Recreation  &  Park  Association 
Sherry  New 

Carolyn  &  Mark  O'Malley 
Nancy  &  Dennis  Rogers 

Ernest  Kleinschmidt 
Glen  Amator 
Mollie  Belcher 
Charles  Brenner 
Evelyn  Brown 
Teri  &  Wayne  Bums 
Roberta  &  Edward  Buttes 
Joan  &  George  Caperones 
Ann  Carrick 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Chauncey  Coor 
DBG  Staff  &  Volunteers 
Arlene  &  John  De  Bolske 
Barbara  Furr 
Elaine  &  Dan  Gruber 
Karen  Hartman 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Les  Herweck 
Elizabeth  Hubbell 
Joy  &  R.C.  Jones 
Barbara  &  Robert  Long 
Loretta  Macken 
Medical  Specialists,  Ltd. 

Jacqueline  Miller 
Georgene  &  Seymour  Nealis,  Jr. 

Sherry  New 

Harriet  Oakes 

Christine  Owen-Carron 

Beverly  Sue  Patton 

Marion  J.  Porch 

Nancy  &  Robert  Rheinlander 

Jeff  Stinebiser 

VFW  Post  10308  Bingo 

Marlene  Wood 


Alice  McFadzean 
Carol  Edwards 

Alice  Miller 

Frances  &  Michael  Archer 
Lynn  Baker 

Betty  Lou  Bartholomew 
Susan  Baxter 
John  Camey 
Glenna  Ferrell 
Gayle  &  Bobby  Lee 
Margaret  &  Nathan  Miller 
Ruth  &  Dale  Munn 
Karen  &  James  Plowden 
Wanda  Shelby 
Jeannette  &  Bob  Spicer 
D.  Lynne  Wheeler 

James  H.  Roe 

Sylvia  &  Tom  Avery 

Mary  Catellier 

Enid  &  Randy  Galloway 

Kayla  &  Rodney  Kolar 

Kirti  Mathura 

Sherry  New 

Marcia  Nickels 

Carolyn  &  Mark  O'Malley 

Linda  Raish 

Donald  Slauson 

Sylvia  &  Tom  Avery 
Mary  Catellier 
Ruth  Greenhouse 
Kayla  &  Rodney  Kolar 
Kirti  Mathura 
Sherry  New 

Carolyn  &  Mark  O'Malley 
Linda  Raish 

Mario  Urquieta 

Manuel  Urquieta 

Eugenie  Velechovsky 
Donna  Null 

Sno  Waters 
Barbara  Webb 

MEMORIAL  TREES 

Gifts  through  the  Memornl  Tree  program 
provide  for  horticultural  maintenance  of  the 
trees  on  the  Center  for  Desert  Living  Trail. 

Contributions  have  been  received  in 
memory  of: 

Linda  Gavin 

Pat  Wain wright 

Katherine  Grant 

Lenore  Schroeter 

Harry  Kruger  II 

Eleanor  &  Irwin  Light 

Robert  Lane 

Susan  Tobey  Denman 

Wade  Lebold 

Edna  Emde 

Lillian  &  James  Kelleher 

Agnes  Scarff 

Susan  &  Harold  Scarff 

SHADE  ISLANDS 

Areas  along  the  Garden's  main  path 
where  visitors  can  rest.  A  tree  and  bench 
will  be  dedicated  in  loving  memory  of: 

Cal  Straub 

James  Abell 
Edmund  Allen,  III 
Richard  Andeen 
Norm  Applebaum 
Blair  Ballard 

Anita  &  George  Brandow 
Terry  Briggs 
Patsy  &  Kenneth  Brown 
William  Close,  Jr. 

Dennis  Cone 
Joan  Withers  Dinner 


Thomas  Dulik 
Lawrence  Enyart 
Richard  Eribes 
Olga  &  Milton  Farbstein 
Betsy  &  Russell  Fields 
Dana  R.  Fife 
Robert  Firth 
Hugh  Gates 
Justus  Gates 
Leola  Getz 
Randy  Goetz 
Paul  Harris 
Chris  Heimsoth 
Donald  Hensman 
John  Hertz 
W.K.  Hutchason 
Elaine  K.S.  Jones 
Bruce  &  Laurel  Kimball 
Shirley  Leitch 
Chris  Lesnick 
Nona  Lucas 

Marcellus  and  Associates 
Massengale  Enterprises 
Ruth  D.  Mathews-Getz 
Dorthea  &  Sylan  Mayer 
Christopher  Mills 
Joan  &  Robert  Mosher 
Tracey  Olsson  Nitkey  & 

Mark  Nitkey 
Libby  Noble 
Joan  &  Carter  Norris 
Sandra  Day  O'Connor 
Joan  &  Robert  Oliver 
Katie  &  Herman  Orcutt 
Kathrin  Straub  Parsons 
Michael  Pickard 
Jane  Powell 

Joan  &  William  Robertson 
Don  Ryden 
Dennis  Shafer 
William  Sheely 
Edward  Sohl 
Douglas  Syndor 
The  Kroeger  Family  Charitable 
Foundation 
John  Thiele 
Carolyn  Treiber 
Betty  &  Tom  Wagner 
Colonel  Robert  Walter 
Eugene  Weston  III 
Roger  Wilcox 

SPECIAL  EVENT  GIFTS 

The  following  organizations  donat¬ 
ed  their  spring  event  proceeds  to 
further  the  Desert  Botanical 
Garden's  mission: 

Celebration  Arts  Funds 
The  Garden  Conservancy 

IN-KIND  CONTRIBUTIONS 

Air  Comm  Corporation 
Michael  Anderson 
Another  Frantic  Fem 
Kathryn  Arnett 
Sylvia  &  Thomas  Avery 
Bach's  Cactus  Nursery 
Darcie  Badiali 
Baker  Nursery 
Barbarosa's  Cactus 
Drew  &  Barry  Bames 
Bates  Architectural 
Berghoff  Design  Group 
Muriel  Beroza 
Berridge  Nursery 
Best  LiT  Frame  Shop 
Black  Mountain  Nursery 
C.  D.  Sales 

Carefree  Cactus  Gardens 
Central  Graphics 
CFD  Design 

CIGNA  Healthcare  of  Arizona 
Cimarron  Adventures  and 
River  Company 
Cosanti  Foundation 
Creative  Plants 
John  Cremer 


Steven  Derks 
Robert  DeSantis 
Desert  Aura  Cactus  Nursery 
Desert  Foothills  Gardens 
Nursery 

Desert  Tree  Farm 
Desert  Winds  Nursery 
Design  Plus  West 
Ron  Dinchak 

Dixileta  Gardens  Speciality 
Nursery 

Sarah  Wellington  Dodge 
Downs  Wholesale  Nursery 
Edra  Drake 
Jean  Draper 
Dry  Heat  Trading 
E2  Innovations,  Inc. 

Pam  Ellis 

Garden  Grove  Nursery 
Lynda  &  Michael  Gardner 
David  B.  Gass 

Grand  Fountains  and  Pottery 
The  Green  Goddess 
Kimberly  Harris 
Heritage  Graphics 
Howie  Hem 

Holler  and  Saunders,  Ltd. 
Barbara  Homan 
H.  David  Homan 
Home  Depot 
Carrie  &  Jon  Hulburd 
InsideXOut  Furniture 
Scott  Jarson 
Steve  Klinsky 
Lisa  Sette  Gallery 
Paul  &  Estelle  Lorah 
Sandra  Luehrsen 
Nancy  MacBeth 
Mazatzal  Tree  Farm 
Heather  McClery 
Microsoft  Corporation 
Mountain  States  Wholesale 
Nursery 

Nostalgic  Glass  Works 
Oest  Metalworks 
One  Fish  Two  Fish 
Marilou  Peavley 
Leah  &  Roger  Pesch 
James  Peters 
Susan  Peterson 
Phoenix  Precast  Products 
David  Pirl 

Plants  for  the  Southwest 
Portfolio  Picture  Framing 
Michael  Prepski 
Restoration  Hardware 
James  Robbins 
Diane  Rowley 
Donald  Schaumburg 
Randall  Schmidt 
Sallye  Schumacher 
Wendy  &  Tom  Sevlie 
Lucille  Shively 
Silhouettes  of  the  Desert 
Joy  &  John  Smith 
Nancy  &  Robert  Snyder 
Bert  Solov 

Southwest  Gardener 
Starr  Nursery 
Jim  Sudal 

Suzanne  Brown  Gallery 
The  Printing  Company 
The  Udinotti  Gallery 
TipTop  Nurseries 
Robin  &  Bill  Todd 
Paul  Wandless 
Kurt  Weiser 
Whitfill  Nurseries,  Inc. 

Wild  Bird  Centers 
Diana  Wykes 
Laurie  Zimmerman 
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Luminaria 


Look  for  Luminaria  ticket  info  in  the  mail 
Volunteer  workers  needed  at  the  event 


■  -jf-arden  members  will  soon  receive  information  and 
*  a  ticket  order  form  for  the  22nd  annual  Las 
Noches  de  las  Luminarias ,  to  be  held  Dec.  1, 2, 3,  and  4. 

The  ticket  information  will  be  mailed  to  arrive  by 
Sept.  17.  Tickets  may  be  purchased  at  a  discounted  rate 
for  any  Garden  member  living  in  the  household.  The 
member  discount  is  available  only  on  tickets  ordered 
by  mail,  and  orders  must  be  postmarked  by  Saturday, 
Oct.  16.  Guest  tickets  will  be  sold  at  full  price.  The 
event  sells  out  weeks  in  advance,  and  no  tickets  will 
be  sold  at  the  door. 

Discount  prices  through  Oct.  16  will  be  $10  for 
adults  who  are  members  of  the  Garden  and  $2  for 
children,  ages  5  through  12,  whose  families  are  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Garden. 

Ticket  prices  for  non-members  are  $12.50  for  adults 
and  $4  for  children  5  through  12  years. 

Children  younger  than  5  years  old  are  admitted  free. 

Las  Noches  de  las  Luminarias  is  a  traditional  high¬ 
light  of  the  season  for  many  Valley  families.  More 
than  7,500  glowing  candles  in  paper  bags  will  line  the 
Garden  entrance,  pathways,  and  rooftops  as  musical 
soloists  and  groups  entertain  guests  strolling  through 
the  Garden's  spectacular  desert  plants  collection.  Free 
hot  apple  cider  and  gourmet  cookies  remain  the  cus¬ 
tomary  treat  for  all  who  attend. 

In  its  22-year  history,  "Luminaria"  has  grown  from 
a  small  party  staged  by  Garden  staff  for  volunteers  to 
a  major  event  in  the  community,  involving  more  than 
1,100  volunteer  shifts  over  the  four  nights.  Sponsored 


by  Volunteers  in  the  Garden,  it  is  considered  a  gift  to 
the  community  from  the  Desert  Botanical  Garden  and 
also  raises  important  funds  for  the  Garden. 

Directors  of  the  event  are  already  signing  up  vol¬ 
unteer  workers,  who  can  work  a  shift  and  spend  the 
rest  of  the  evening  at  the  event.  Workers  are  needed 
to  serve  cookies  and  cider,  cashier  in  the  food  tent  or 
serve  beverages  and  clean  tables  and  trays,  or  direct 
parking  and  hand  out  programs  at  the  Phoenix 
Municipal  Parking  lot  where  attendees  park  before 
boarding  free  shuttle  buses  to  the  Garden. 

To  volunteer  for  a  shift,  please  send  your  name, 
address,  phone  number  and  e-mail  address  along 
with  the  dates  you  could  work  to: 

Luminaria  Member  Volunteer 
c/o  Desert  Botanical  Garden 
1201  North  Galvin  Parkway 
Phoenix,  AZ  85008-3431 
or  e-mail  Maree  Stone,  recruiting  chair,  at: 
msto@worldnet.att.net  H 
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DESERT  BOTANICAL  GARDEN  2000  CALEND 

Commemorate  the  year  2000  and  give  the  gift  of  a  Desert  Botanical  Garden  Calendar! 


Additional  copies  of  the  Desert  Botanical  Garden  2000  Calendar  can 
be  ordered  for  your  friends,  relatives,  or  business  associates  by 
completing  the  Calendar  Order  Form  below.  Be  sure  to  fill  out  the 
name  and  address  for  each  gift  on  the  separate  Gift  Order  and  attach  it 
with  your  payment.  Your  order  will  be  securely  packaged  and  mailed 
for  $11.95  per  calendar  plus  $4.95  postage  and  handling  per  address. 
Add  $1.00  additional  postage  for  each  additional  calendar  going  to  the 
same  address.  Please  allow  5-7  working  days  for  delivery.  For 
delivery  in  the  United  States  for  the  1999  Holiday  Season,  orders  must 
be  received  by  December  3,  1999. 

CALENDAR  ORDER  FORM 

Mail  to:  DBG  2000  Calendar 

1201  N.  Galvin  Parkway,  Phoenix,  AZ  85008 
Phone:  480/941-1225;  Fax:  480/481-8170 


Please  send  me _ Calendar(s)  at  1 1.95  each  =  $  _ 

Plus  $4.95  postage  and  handling  $  4.95 

Add  $1.00  postage  for  each  additional 

Calendar  to  the  same  address  $  _ 

For  Priority  Shipping,  add  $3.20  $  _ 

Additional  postage  required  to  mail  outside 

the  U.S.:  Call  480/941-1225  $  _ 


Please  send _ Gift  Calendar(s)  at  $  1 1 .95  =  $ 

(Attach  Gift  Order  form  for  each  gift  calendar) 

Plus  $4.95  postage  and  handling  per  address  =  $ 

Add  $1.00  postage  for  each  additional  Calendar 
sent  to  the  same  address  $ 

Arizona  residents,  please  add  16<t  per  calendar  sales  tax  $ 

TOTAL  AMOUNT  OF  ORDER  $ 


2000  CALENDAR  GIFT  ORDER 

Please  send _ Desert  Botanical  Garden  2000  Calendar(s)  to: 

NAME  _ 

ADDRESS  _ NO.  _ 

CITY  _ STATE  _ ZIP  _ 

SIGN  GIFT  CARD  _ _ 

l 

\ 

2000  CALENDAR  GIFT  ORDER 

Please  send _ Desert  Botanical  Garden  2000  Calendar(s)  to: 

NAME  _ 

ADDRESS  _ NO.  _ 

CITY  _ STATE  _ ZIP  _ 

SIGN  GIFT  CARD  _ 

2000  CALENDAR  GIFT  ORDER 

Please  send _ Desert  Botanical  Garden  2000  Calendar(s)  to: 

NAME  _ 

ADDRESS  _ NO.  _ 

CITY  _ STATE  _ ZIP  _ 

SIGN  GIFT  CARD  _ 


Enclosed  is  my  check  or  money  order  payable  to 

the  Desert  Botanical  Garden.  $ 


Please  charge:  Visa  MasterCard  American  Express  Discover 
Card  Number  □□□□□□□□□□□□□□DO 


Expiration  Date: 


Name  as  it  appears  on  charge  card: 


NAME  _ ; _ 

ADDRESS  _ NO. 

CITY  _ STATE  _ ZIP  _ 

PHONE (  ) _ 


2000  CALENDAR  GIFT  ORDER 

Please  send _ Desert  Botanical  Garden  2000  Calendar(s)  to: 

NAME  _ 

ADDRESS  _ NO.  _ 

CITY  _ STATE  _ ZIP  _ 

SIGN  GIFT  CARD  _ 


A  portion  of  the  proceeds  from  each  calendar  benefits  the  Desert 
Botanical  Gardens  education,  conservation  and  research  programs. 
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Sept.  17.  Tickets  may  be  purchased  at  a  discounted  rate 
for  any  Garden  member  living  in  the  household.  The 
member  discount  is  available  only  on  tickets  ordered 
by  mail,  and  orders  must  be  postmarked  by  Saturday, 
Oct.  16.  Guest  tickets  will  be  sold  at  full  price.  The 
event  sells  out  weeks  in  advance,  and  no  tickets  will 
be  sold  at  the  door. 

Discount  prices  through  Oct.  16  will  be  $10  for 
adults  who  are  members  of  the  Garden  and  $2  for 
children,  ages  5  through  12,  whose  families  are  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Garden. 

Ticket  prices  for  non-members  are  $12.50  for  adults 
and  $4  for  children  5  through  12  years. 

Children  younger  than  5  years  old  are  admitted  free. 

Las  Noches  de  las  Luminarias  is  a  traditional  high¬ 
light  of  the  season  for  many  Valley  families.  More 
than  7,500  glowing  candles  in  paper  bags  will  line  the 
Garden  entrance,  pathways,  and  rooftops  as  musical 
soloists  and  groups  entertain  guests  strolling  through 
the  Garden's  spectacular  desert  plants  collection.  Free 
hot  apple  cider  and  gourmet  cookies  remain  the  cus¬ 
tomary  treat  for  all  who  attend. 

In  its  22-year  history,  "Luminaria"  has  grown  from 
a  small  party  staged  by  Garden  staff  for  volunteers  to 
a  major  event  in  the  community,  involving  more  than 
1,100  volunteer  shifts  over  the  four  nights.  Sponsored 


by  Volunteers  in  the  Garden,  it  is  considered  a  gift  to 
the  community  from  the  Desert  Botanical  Garden  and 
also  raises  important  funds  for  the  Garden. 

Directors  of  the  event  are  already  signing  up  vol¬ 
unteer  workers,  who  can  work  a  shift  and  spend  the 
rest  of  the  evening  at  the  event.  Workers  are  needed 
to  serve  cookies  and  cider,  cashier  in  the  food  tent  or 
serve  beverages  and  clean  tables  and  trays,  or  direct 
parking  and  hand  out  programs  at  the  Phoenix 
Municipal  Parking  lot  where  attendees  park  before 
boarding  free  shuttle  buses  to  the  Garden. 

To  volunteer  for  a  shift,  please  send  your  name, 
address,  phone  number  and  e-mail  address  along 
with  the  dates  you  could  work  to: 

Luminaria  Member  Volunteer 
c/o  Desert  Botanical  Garden 
1201  North  Galvin  Parkway 
Phoenix,  AZ  85008-3431 
or  e-mail  Maree  Stone,  recruiting  chair,  at: 
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DESERT  BOTANICAL  GARDEN  2000  CALENDARS 


Commemorate  the  year  2000  and  give  the  gift  of  a  Desert  Botanical  Garden  Calendar! 


Additional  copies  of  the  Desert  Botanical  Garden  2000  Calendar  can 
be  ordered  for  your  friends,  relatives,  or  business  associates  by 
completing  the  Calendar  Order  Form  below.  Be  sure  to  fill  out  the 
name  and  address  for  each  gift  on  the  separate  Gift  Order  and  attach  it 
with  your  payment.  Your  order  will  be  securely  packaged  and  mailed 
tor  $1 1.95  per  calendar  plus  $4.95  postage  and  handling  per  address. 
Add  $1.00  additional  postage  for  each  additional  calendar  going  to  the 
same  address.  Please  allow  5-7  working  days  for  delivery.  For 
delivery  in  the  United  States  for  the  1999  Holiday  Season,  orders  must 
be  received  by  December  3,  1999. 

CALENDAR  ORDER  FORM 

Mail  to:  DBG  2000  Calendar 

1201  N.  Galvin  Parkway,  Phoenix,  A Z  85008 
Phone:  480/941-1225;  Fax:  480/481-8170 


Please  send  me _ Calendar(s)  at  1 1.95  each  =  $  _ 

Plus  $4.95  postage  and  handling  $  4.95 

Add  $1.00  postage  for  each  additional 

Calendar  to  the  same  address  $  _ 

For  Priority  Shipping,  add  $3.20  $  _ 

Additional  postage  required  to  mail  outside 

the  U.S.:  Call  480/941-1225  $  _ 


Please  send _ Gift  Calendar(s)  at  $1 1.95  =  $ 

(Attach  Gift  Order  form  for  each  gift  calendar) 

Plus  $4.95  postage  and  handling  per  address  =  $ 

Add  $1.00  postage  for  each  additional  Calendar 
sent  to  the  same  address  $ 

Arizona  residents,  please  add  1 6<t  per  calendar  sales  tax  $ 

TOTAL  AMOUNT  OF  ORDER  $ 


2000  CALENDAR  GIFT  ORDER 

Please  send _ Desert  Botanical  Garden  2000  Calendar(s)  to: 

NAME  _ _ 

ADDRESS _ no. 

CITY  _ ST/JTE  _ ZIP  _ 

SIGN  GIFT  CARD  _ 


2000  CALENDAR  GIFT  ORDER 

Please  send _ Desert  Botanical  Garden  2000  Calendar(s)  to: 

NAME _ 

ADDRESS  _ _ NO. 

CITY  _ STATE  _ ZIP  _ 

SIGN  GIFT  CARD  _ _ 

2000  CALENDAR  GIFT  ORDER 

Please  send _ Desert  Botanical  Garden  2000  Calendar(s)  to: 

NAME  _ 

ADDRESS  _ NO. 

CITY  _ STATE  _ ZIP  _ 

SIGN  GIFT  CARD  _ 


Enclosed  is  my  check  or  money  order  payable  to 

the  Desert  Botanical  Garden.  $ 


Please  charge:  VISA  MASTERCARD  AMERICAN  EXPRESS  DISCOVER 
CardNumber  □□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□ 


Expiration  Date:  EH  EH  /  EH  EH 


Name  as  it  appears  on  charge  card: 


NAME  _ 

ADDRESS  _ NO. 

CITY  _ _ STATE  _ ZIP  _ 

PHONE (  ) _ 


2000  CALENDAR  GIFT  ORDER 

Please  send _ Desert  Botanical  Garden  2000  Calendar(s)  to: 

NAME _ 

A I  )DRESS _ NO. 

CITY  _ STATE  _ ZIP  _ 

SIGN  GIFT  CARD  _ 


A  portion  of  the  proceeds  from  each  calendar  benefits  the  Desert 
Botanical  Gardens  education ,  conservation  and  research  programs. 
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ore  than  a  year  ago  Miller  Wagner 
Business  Services,  Inc.,  assisted  us  in 
developing  a  process  to  evaluate  our 
technological  systems.  A  staff  team 
methodically  checked  out  each  appropri¬ 
ate  piece  of  equipment.  They  analyzed 
all  computers,  telephones,  and  security 
systems,  including  even  our  irrigation 
clocks.  We  also  sent  letters  to  each  of 
our  vendors  asking  assurance  that  they 
would  be  Y2K  compliant. 

Our  biggest  challenge  was  the  comput¬ 
er  system,  where  we  store  and  work 
with  the  records  and  programs  dealing 
with  our  three  collections  (living  plants, 
herbarium,  and  library),  as  well  as  the 
various  departments  including  the 
business  office. 

Ten  years  ago  we  had  only  two  comput¬ 
ers  in  the  entire  Garden.  CYer  the  last 
decade  our  computer  system  has  grown 
on  many  donated  and  some  newly  pur¬ 
chased  machines.  The  technology  team 
examined  the  list  of  computers  and  set 
priorities  to  replace  or  enhance  all 
machines  which  were  not  Y2K-ready. 

To  date,  all  critical  systems  have  been 
replaced  or  upgraded  to  make  them 
Y2K  compliant.  For  those  machines 
deemed  less  critical,  a  plan  is  in  place 
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to  ensure  that  all  will  remain  functional 
into  the  year  2000. 

Of  course,  our  living  collection  remains 
the  most  important  feature  of  our  lives 
at  the  Garden.  Plants  have  always  been 
Y2K  compliant.  It  is  merely  the  care¬ 
takers  who  have  to  cope  with  all  of  this 
technology  information. 

On  the  facility  side  we  are  ready  and 
eager  for  the  Year  2000.  In  this  next 
year  we  will  improve  the  entrance  to 
the  Garden  and  will  begin  to  add  some 
much-needed  space  for  the  education, 
horticulture,  research,  and  retail 
departments. 


♦  ♦  ♦ 


Congratulations  go  to  Dr.  William 
Huizingh  (pictured  above),  who  in 
November  received  the  prestigious  Public 
Service  Award  from  the  Arizona  Society 
of  Certified  Public  Accountants.  Bill  is 
a  highly  respected  member  of  our  com¬ 
munity  and  a  stalwart  leader  and  support¬ 
er  of  the  Garden.  Please  join  me  in 
applause. 


Carolyn  Poison  O'Malley 
Executive  Director 
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ON  OUR  COVER 


Researchers  Wendy  Hodgson,  Dr.  Liz  Slauson,  and 
volunteer  Amy  Prince  hiking  in  Grand  Canyon  National  Park 
in  search  of  rare  agaves. 


Photo  by  Jennifer  Johnston 


ROWING  A  LEGACY 


Three 
finiccrexdliMe 
pieces 
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by  Sherry  New 


Dorrance  Hal 

We  are  short  of  space!  Last  year 
more  than  thirty  thousand  people 
who  wanted  to  attend  a  function  or 
event  at  the  Garden  were  turned 
away  due  to  lack  of  space.  The 
Garden's  outstanding  volunteer 
corps  of  540  dedicated  souls  has  no 
place  to  meet  as  a  group.  And  his¬ 
toric  Webster  Auditorium,  the 
Garden's  only  meeting  room,  is  set 
up  and  rearranged  as  often  as  five 
times  a  day  for  various  meetings, 
receptions,  and  events. 

Help  is  in  sight.  Bennett  Dorrance, 
co-chair  of  the  Growing  a  Legacy  for 
Generations  capital  development 
campaign,  and  his  family  have  given 


a  pacesetting,  lead  gift  of  $2  million 
and  will  be  recognized  for  their  gen¬ 
erosity  in  the  naming  of  a  new 
reception  hall. 

With  8,200  square  feet,  the  reception 
hall  will  contain  theater  seating  for 
400  and  banquet  seating  for  300.  A 
catering  kitchen  will  be  able  to  accom¬ 
modate  everything  from  a  formal, 
sit-down  meal  to  light  refreshments. 
Built  to  be  beautiful  and  multi-func¬ 
tional,  the  hall  will  be  ideal  for 
wedding  receptions, 
parties,  lectures,  and 
slideshows. 
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receptions  and  the  south  side  will 
open  onto  a  lovely  courtyard  which 
will  also  seat  400.  It  is  destined  to  be 
the  loveliest  place  in  our  community 
for  an  event  and  will  introduce 
thousands  of  people  to  the  wonders 
of  the  Desert  Botanical  Garden. 

Steele  Plaza 

Inside  the  Garden's  graceful  new 
entrance,  visitors  will  encounter 
a  beautiful  plaza.  This  "lobby  to  the 
Garden"  will  be  a  gathering  place 
to  meet  friends,  enjoy  a  cool  drink, 
or  simply  hang  out  while  another 
member  of  your  party  explores  the 
new  gift  and  plant  shop. 

At  one  end  of  the  plaza  will  be  a 
spiral  terrace  planted  with  agaves, 
the  symbol  of  the  Garden.  A  comple¬ 
mentary  downward  spiral  at  the 
other  end  of  the  terrace  will  hold  a 
sunken  seep  garden  that  receives 
runoff  rain  routed  through  a  curving 
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The  hall  has  been 
designed  with  the  idea 
of  bringing  the  out¬ 
doors  inside.  The  north 
side  of  the  building  will 
have  a  patio  for  small 
or  medium-sized 


ieoredfiMe 
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Landscape  Architect  Christy  Ten  Eyck's 
view  looking  toward  admissions. 


water-harvesting  channel.  The  seep 
garden  will  exhibit  riparian  plants 
which  grow  in  the  desert  with  just 
slightly  more  water.  Weathered 
copper  scuppers  will  extend  off  the 
gift  and  plant  shop  to  drain  into 
the  channel,  creating  an  exciting 
water  feature  during  rainstorms. 

Surrounding  the  plaza  will  be  the 
new  gift  and  plant  shop  to  the  north, 
the  admissions  area  to  the  east,  a 
visitor  services  building  to  the  south, 
and  the  new  Harriet  K.  Maxwell 
Wildflower  Trail  to  the  west.  The 
plaza  will  be  the  focal  point  for  both 
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When  the  directors  of  the  Kemper 
and  Ethel  Marley  Foundation  visited 
the  Garden,  their  reaction  was 
unanimous.  "The  Desert  Botanical 
Garden  represents  Arizona.  It  is  one 
of  Arizona's  special  jewels.  We  just 
had  to  be  part  of  it,"  said  Dan 
Corrigan,  foundation  director. 
"Educating  school  children  is  extreme¬ 
ly  important  and  the  Garden  is  the 
best  place  to  do  this." 

The  $1  million  Marley  Foundation 
gift  will  be  used  to  name  a  new 
education  and  volunteer  building, 
a  longtime  need  for  the  Garden.  It 
will  house  the  educational  services 
department  and  serve  as  headquarters 


The  plaza  is  a  fitting  place  to  memo¬ 
rialize  Horace  Steele  and  commem¬ 
orate  the  Steele  Foundation  for  its 
$1  million  gift  to  the  Garden's 
Growing  a  Legacy  for  Generations 
effort.  Secured  by  Pamela  Grant, 
co-chair  of  the  fund-raising  campaign, 
this  generous  contribution  ensures 
that  the  Desert  Botanical  Garden 
has  an  entrance  appropriate  to  its 
stature  as  one  of  the  truly  great 
gardens  of  the  world. 


The  Desert  Botanical  Garden  is  for¬ 
tunate  to  have  such  strong  supporters 
with  a  vision  for  making  the  Garden 
an  even  greater  place.  It  is  an  honor 
to  recognize  the  Dorrance  family,  the 
Steele  and  the  Kemper  and  Ethel 
Marley  foundations,  as  well  as  the 
previously  announced  Nina  Mason 
Pulliam  Charitable  Trust  for  their 
generous  contributions. 

Sherry  New  is  director  of  development  for 
the  Garden. 


entry  into  and  exit  from  the  Garden. 


Ten  Eyck's  rendering  of  a  portion  of  Steele  Plaza. 


for  Volunteers  in  the  Garden,  with¬ 
out  which  the  Garden  could  not 
function. 


Succulent  House 
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able  to  store  references  to  keep  them 
up  to  date  with  the  latest  information 
to  share  with  Garden  guests. 


The  building  will  have  offices  and  a 
conference  room,  a  volunteer  lounge, 
and  an  exhibit  and  fabrication  studio. 
A  kitchenette  will  provide  docents 
with  a  place  to  prepare  the  delectable 
desert  food  samples  they  offer  to 
visitors  at  investigation  stations 
throughout  the  Garden.  A  teaching 
kitchen  will  offer  a  place  for  classes 
and  demonstrations  dealing  in  eth- 
nobotany.  The  volunteers  will  also 
have  a  resource  study  that  will  be 


Stay  Tuned 


There's  more  information 
to  come.  If  you  would  like 
to  be  on  the  Growing  a 
Legacy  newsletter  list ,  call 
the  campaign  office  at 
480/481-8193. 
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Agaves  and  humans: 

O  J|_|£ 

continuinq  storu 

OFA  ^  ^ 

continuing  connection 


Wendy  and  Liz  with  the  "new"  agave  amidst 
banana-yucca. 


by  Wendy  C.  Hodgson 

L  of  the  pleasures  of  doing 
botanical  research  is  that  one  never 
knows  where  it  will  lead. 

For  seven  years  I  have  been  studying 
the  flora  of  Grand  Canyon  National 
Park,  including  members  of  the  cactus 
and  agave  families.  I  have  also  spent 
considerable  time  studying  the  rela¬ 
tionship  betwen  agaves  and  people 
in  the  Southwest  and  northern  Mexico- 
the  "agave-human  symbiosis"  as 
described  by  Dr.  Eioward  Gentry  in 
1982.  When  I  started  hiking  the  trails 
and  routes  within  the  Canyon,  armed 
with  permit,  plant  press,  and  passion, 
I  had  no  idea  that  this  would  even¬ 
tually  come  full  circle,  back  to  Dr. 
Gentry's  idea  of  symbiosis. 

In  MesoAmerica  "man  has  chewed 
agave  for  at  least  nine  thousand  years," 
Dr.  Gentry  wrote.  Most  commonly, 
the  head  or  "heart"  of  the  flowering 
agave  or  its  tender  young  inflorescence 
was  roasted  or  baked,  often  in  pits. 
The  inner,  non-fibrous  core  was  the 
most  tender  and  sweet  part.  Preparing 
the  agave  for  roasting  is  a  laborious, 
energy-  and  time-consuming  process. 
The  appropriate  plants  must  be  found, 
pried  out  of  the  ground  and  stripped 
of  leaves.  Not  all  species  of  agaves  were 
eaten,  and  large  ones  were  generally 
preferred  because  of  the  time  and 
energy  involved  in  their  preparation. 
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View  from  the  Tapeats  formation. 


Although  wild  agaves  were  often 
harvested  for  food,  fiber,  or  beverage, 
it  is  well-known  that  people  also 
cultivated  agaves  in  Mexico  as  far 
north  as  Chihuahua  and  northern 
Sonora  for  such  purposes.  Only 
within  the  last  two  decades  has 
there  developed  strong  evidence 
supporting  the  hypothesis  that 
agaves  were  cultivated  north  of 
Mexico  by  pre-Columbian  peoples. 
Pre-Columbian  agave  cultivation 
has  been  deduced  from  the  strong 
association  of  roasting  pits  and 
mescal  knives  with  rock  piles  and 
check-dam  features  in  southern 
Arizona.  In  central  Arizona,  living 
plants  representing  the  same  or 
similar  genotype  of  their  ancient 
ancestors  were  found  associated 
with  such  archaeological  features. 
Elohokam  and  Salado  peoples 
cultivated  Agave  murpheyi  in  central 
and  southern  Arizona.  It  was  also 
cultivated  in  northern  Sonora  dur¬ 
ing  pre-Columbian  times  although 
by  what  culture  remains  unknown. 
The  Salado  and  Mogollon  cultures 
cultivated  A.  delamateri,  a  species 
winch  Dr.  Liz  Slauson  and  I  described 
m  1995.  These  findings  and  suggestions 
provide  insight  into  the  subsistence 


patterns  of  former  cultures.  Unexpected¬ 
ly,  these  findings  would  also  enrich 
my  understanding  of  the  Grand 
Canyon,  its  people,  and  its  plants. 

In  1976,  Stuart  Aitchinson,  an  avid 
hiker  and  Canyon  photographer,  pho¬ 
tographed  an  agave  above  Tapeats 
Creek  in  the  Grand  Canyon.  Eight 
years  later  Stuart  found  the  same 
kind  of  agave  in  nearby  Deer  Creek 
and  informed  Dr.  Art  Phillips  III,  a 
Flagstaff  botanist  and  expert  on 
Grand  Canyon  flora.  Four  months 
after  finding  the  plant  in  April  1994, 
Nancy  Brian,  Grand  Canyon 
botanist,  and  I  collected  flower 
material. 


Liz,  Wendy  and  Amy  meticulously  measure  flowers. 


N  PRESS 


By  the  end  of  1999,  Dr.  Ted  Anderson’s  book,  The  Cactus 
Family,  will  be  in  the  hands  of  Timber  Press.  This  fasci¬ 
nating  book  includes  descriptions  of  1,700-1,800  species 
of  cacti,  121  genera,  and  three  hybrid  genera.  Included  in 
this  major  compilation  of  2,000  pages  are  15,000  entries. 


Dr.  Joe  McAuliffe  recently  contributed  to  books  now 
available  in  Richter  Library  including  Ecology  of  Sonoran 
Desert  Plants  and  Plant  Communities  and  The  Sonoran  Desert: 
A  Naturalist’s  Guide.  He  also  contributed  to  a  book  on  the 
potential  impacts  of  climate  change  to  our  and  lands. 
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Dr.  Ted  Anderson  reviews  slides. 


Dr.  Liz  Slauson  has  received  notification  that 
her  work  will  be  published  in  the  prestigious 
American  Journal  of  Botany.  Dr.  Slausons 
research  material  will  appear  early  next  year. 

University  of  Arizona  Press  will  publish  Food 
Plants  of  the  Sonoran  Desert  by  Wendy  Hodgson 
in  fall,  2000.  The  work  is  an  illustrated  com¬ 
pendium  of  documented  and  observed  uses  of 
Sonoran  Desert  plants  for  food  by  Sonoran 
Desert  people  and  their  immediate  neighbors. 

Dr.  Liz  Slauson  takes  early  morning  samples. 


With  good  flower  and  leaf  material, 
and  chromosome  information  provid¬ 
ed  by  Dr.  Marc  Baker,  a  botanist  who 
heads  Southwest  Botanical  Research, 

I  reasoned  that  the  plant  was  probably 
an  undescribed  taxon.  It  is  different 
from  A.  utahensis  ssp.  kaibabensis,  or 
Kaibab  agave,  the  common  agave  in 
this  region.  More  plants  of  this 
apparently  new,  undescribed  agave 
needed  to  be  found  to  better  under¬ 
stand  how  similar  or  different  they 
were  from  other  known  species  of 
agave  and  the  role  it  may  have  played 
in  past  cultures. 

Was  the  "new"  agave  cultivated  by 
prehistoric  peoples?  How  many  other 
such  plants  occur  within  the  huge 
expanse  of  the  Grand  Canyon? 

Where  were  we  to  focus  our  search? 

I  first  hypothesized  that  the  "new" 
Deer  and  Tapeats  creek  agaves  could 
have  been  cultivated  by  pre-Columbian 
cultures.  People  had  used  both  the 
wild  Kaibab  agave  and  its  close  rela¬ 
tive,  the  Utah  agave,  A.  utahensis  ssp. 
utahensis  in  this  region  for  food  or 


The  large  flowers  of  the  "new"  agave. 


fiber.  Why  would  they  spend  the 
time  and  energy  to  cultivate  a 
different  agave  when  the  common 
wild  Kaibab  agave  already  occurred 
nearby?  Fike  A.  murpheyi  and  A. 
delamateri,  the  Deer  and  Tapeats 
creek  agaves  are  large,  produce 
numerous  offsets  that  can  be 
easily  propagated,  and  possess 
leaves  that  are  easy  to  cut  and 
remove,  characteristics  that  would 
be  beneficial  for  people  who  har¬ 
vested  the  plants.  The  Kaibab 
agave  rarely  produces  offsets  and 
has  numerous  stiff  and  fibrous 


•  •  •  •  • 


Liz  and  the  single  plant. 


leaves  that  are  extremely  difficult  to 
remove  from  the  plant.  Additionally, 
the  Deer  and  Tapeats  creek  plants 
occur  in  areas  believed  to  have  been 
once  farmed  by  Anasazi  and  Southern 
Paiutes,  near  permanent  water 
sources.  Therefore  we  focused  on 
areas  where  people  may  have  lived 
and  farmed  within  the  Canyon. 

In  April  1999,  Liz,  hiker  and  friend 
John  Wdowin,  and  I  searched  such 
an  area  within  the  Park  and  found 
two  sites,  supporting  a  large  clone  (a 
group  of  plants  believed  to  have 
originated  from  one  mother  plant) 
and  a  single  plant,  both  representing 
our  "new"  agave.  The  large  clone 
occurs  on  a  terrace  above  a  perma¬ 
nent  stream,  in  an  area  that  suggests 
human  manipulation  (farming)  in 
the  past.  Here  we  also  found  excep¬ 
tionally  large  prickly-pears  ( Opuntia 
engelmannii )  which  may  also  have 
been  cultivated,  having  large  pads 
and  fruits. 

The  largest  agave  within  the  clone 
exhibited  signs  that  it  was  going  to 
flower  this  year  although  no  flower 
stalk  was  yet  visible.  Liz  and  I  esti¬ 
mated  when  the  plant  would  flower 
and  when  we  would  need  to  return 
(getting  to  this  site  requires  two  days 
of  backpacking).  In  September  1999 
Desert  Botanical  Garden  volunteer 
Amy  Prince,  DBG  photographer 
Jennifer  Johnston,  Liz,  and  I  returned 
and  to  our  relief  found  the  plant  in 
flower. 


The  plant  is  similar  to  other  members 
of  Gentry's  group  Ditepalae,  which 
includes  A.  chrysantha,  A.  palmeri, 

A.  murpheyi,  A.  delamateri,  A.  shrevei, 
A.  fortiflora,  and  A.  applanata,  but 
with  notable  differences.  All  taxa 
within  the  Ditepalae  were  once 
important  food  sources  for  native 
people.  Like  the  Deer  Creek  clone,  it 
is  a  relatively  large  plant,  produces 
numerous  offsets  from  the  base,  and 
has  leaves  that  are  extremely  easy  to 
cut.  Its  inflorescence  is  similar  to 
that  of  A.  palmeri  and  A.  delamateri , 
but  its  cream-colored  flowers  are 
extremely  large,  their  length  reaching 
83  mm.  Nearby  are  cliff  dwellings 
that  date  from  1000  to  1150  A.D., 
representing  the  Kayenta  Anasazi 
Pueblo  culture.  This  archaeological 


Wendy  adding  to  her  notes. 


site,  which  is  now  being  inventoried 
by  archaeologists,  consists  of  twen¬ 
ty-one  rooms,  three  agave  roasting 
pits,  seven  granaries,  four  open-air 
areas,  pot  sherds,  and  metates.  Its 
presence  near  the  agaves  and  presum¬ 
ably  farmed  terraces  lends  strong 
support  to  our  theory  that  these 
plants  are  indeed  remnants  of  plants 
once  farmed  by  past  cultures. 

Where  did  this  agave  come  from? 
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Were  there  connections  with 
Anasazi  and  other  cultures  to  the 
south?  Its  distribution  and  sporadic 
occurrence  strongly  imply  that  the 
plant  does  not  occur  there 
naturally,  and  like  A.  murpheyi  and 
A.  delamateri ,  was  transported  to 
the  sites  from  a  distant  area  to  the 
south.  This  new,  rare  agave  will 
be  formally  described  as  a  new 
species,  to  be  named  for  Art 
Phillips  who  has  done  extensive 
work  in  the  Grand  Canyon  and  has 
a  fond  interest  in  this  agave. 

The  agave-human  symbiosis  story 
continues  to  evolve  into  one  that 
suggests  a  large  network  of  sharing- 
sharing  of  plants  and  information 
among  different,  and  sometimes  unre¬ 
lated,  groups.  It  is  an  exciting  story 
that  continues  to  provide  evidence 
for  the  cultivation  of  agaves  by  past 
cultures,  far  north  of  the  better 
acknowledged  areas  of  cultivation 
in  central  and  northern  Mexico. 
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OW  THE  GARDEN  S  GROWING 

New  wildf  lower  trail 
will  take  visitors 

through  the  deserts 
of  North  America; 

pavilion  to  overlook  the  trail  and  park 


All  the  months  of  planning  and  hard 
work  on  the  Harriet  K.  Maxwell  Wildflower 
Trail  are  beginning  to  show.  Design  and 
construction  plans  are  complete  and  the 
work  has  begun  to  create  various  compo¬ 
nents  of  the  trail. 

This  new  trail  will  illustrate  the  wide 
range  of  plants  and  plant  habitats  of  the 
North  American  deserts.  "If  a  person 
doesn't  experience  all  of  the  North  American 
deserts,  he  or  she  cannot  know  that  there 
are  very  different  topographies  within 
each  one,"  said  Elaine  McGinn,  exhibits 
coordinator.  "The  elements  of  this  trail 
will  lead  the  visitor  through  a  delightful 
variety  of  wildflower  environments." 

Other  features  along  the  trail  will  include 
pollinator  gardens  displaying  plants  that 
attract  hummingbirds,  bees,  and  butterflies; 
the  Birte  Endicott  shade  garden  nestled 
under  mesquite  tress  with  bench  seating 
and  a  water  feature;  a  sun  garden  with 
plants  which  tolerate  full  sun  and  hot,  dry 


conditions;  and  a  Texas  ebony  grove  offer¬ 
ing  a  cool  place  to  sit  and  absorb  the  views. 

A  wildflower  pavilion  overlooking  the 
trail  and  Papago  Butte  will  be  open  for 
use  by  early  spring.  The  2,300-square- 
foot,  covered  structure  can  accommodate 
150  people  for  weddings,  receptions,  and 
private  parties.  Bookings  for  special 
events  at  the  pavilion  are  complete 
through  April  and  well  into  May  of  2000. 

Christy  Ten  Eyck,  landscape  architect,  has 
worked  with  the  new  facilities  architect 
John  Douglas  to  make  the  pavilion  com¬ 
patible  in  materials  and  design  with  exist¬ 
ing  Garden  structures  and  hardscape. 

The  wildflower  trail  honors  the  memory 
of  the  aunt  of  former  trustee  Bradford 
Endicott.  It  is  the  Garden's  fourth  thematic 
trail,  and  along  with  the  pavilion  and  the 
realigned  entry  drive  represents  the  first 
new  construction  resulting  from  the 
Garden's  capital  campaign. 
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Wish  List 
ITEMS  NEEDED 


If  you  have  an  item  to  donate, 
please  call  the  Garden  at  480/481-8194. 

Plain  paper  fax  machine 
Upright  freezer  for  pollen  (frost-free) 
Laboratory  glassware  (beakers,  etc.) 
Wooden  secretarial  desk  (30"  x  52") 
Wooden  desk  suitable  for 
administrative  office 
Pull-out  extension  or  credenza 
Chain  saw  (14"  or  16") 

Office  chair  with  arms  and  rollers 
Dish  basins 

Full  length  standing  mirror 
Laser-jet  color-graphics  printer 
Digital  camera 
Slide  projector 
Slide  carousels 

Wish  List  Donors 

Many  thanks  to  these  members  for  their 
generous  response  to  last  quarter's  Wish  List 

Anonymous:  Ethan  Allen  writing  desk 

Patricia  Aires:  bookcase 

Jo  Fisher:  HP  deskjet  printer 

Diane  Garratt:  flower  pressing  kit 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ken  Gometz:  pots  for  plants 

Barbara  Homan:  20  flower  pots 

Jennifer  Johnston: 

Stock  photographs  for  2000  Calendar 
Dr.  Rachel  E.  Turner:  35  mm  projector  &  carousel 
Pat  Whatley:  four  drawer  file  cabinet 


t 


ESERT  GARDENER 


Color 


by  Mary  F.  Irish 


i-i 

Flowers 


Above:  Soaptree  yucca  with  marginal  leaf  fibers. 
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Like  most  of  us,  I  have  gone  through 
color  phases:  in  the  garden,  in  the 
house,  and  in  the  wardrobe.  I  favor 
purple  in  flowers,  but  I  shun  wear¬ 
ing  it— must  not  yet  be  old  enough. 
Blue  is  calm  and  pleasant  in  the  new 
perennial  bed,  but  I  avoid  it  in  the 
house.  Although  orange  doesn't 
have  much  of  a  place  anywhere  in 
my  habitat,  I  truly  love  to  wear  red. 
Because  we  have  favorites  and  non¬ 
favorites,  it's  easy  to  become  color- 
locked,  either  using  the  same  one 
over  and  over  or  by  confining  it  only 
to  scarves,  ties,  cushions,  or  rugs. 

lO 


The  same  thing  can  happen  in  our 
gardens.  We  are  so  accustomed  to 
thinking  about  garden  color  as  the 
blooms  of  our  plants  that  we  over¬ 
look  other  possibilities.  Stuck  in  a  floral 
rut,  a  garden  might  be  in  turn  pretty, 
gentle,  and  lovely— but  it  won't  be 
inspiring,  intriguing,  or  spectacular. 

In  desert  gardens,  cactus  is  an  obvi¬ 
ous  choice  for  color  beyond  flowers. 
The  glowing  yellow  spines  of  golden 
barrel  cactus  ( Echinocactus  grusonii ) 
echo  the  brilliance  of  the  summer 
sun.  This  species  is  particularly 


Left:  Golden  barrels  provide  a  golden  bed  of  color  in 
a  gardenscape,  especially  when  sunlit  from  the  back. 

effective  in  groups  of  varying  age 
and  size  and  is  ideally  placed  so  that 
the  sun  is  behind  them  at  least  for 
part  of  the  day.  Backlighting  enhances 
many  cacti,  turning  the  spines  of  the 
firebarrel  ( Ferocactus  gracilis )  a  fiery, 
molten  red  and  making  the  thick 
spines  of  the  dagger  cholla  ( Opuntia 
clavata )  shimmer  like  silver  lame. 

Many  cacti  have  interesting  skin 
color.  The  pads  of  the  familiar  purple 
prickly-pear  ( Opuntia  violacea)  vary 
from  being  lightly  rimmed  in  lavender 
to  a  rich,  saturated  purple.  The  crisp 
white  edge  along  the  ribs  in  Mexican 
fence  post  ( Stenocereus  marginatus) 
are  an  elegant  contrast  to  the  intense 
deep  green  of  the  skin. 

Eastern  gardeners  rave  about  the 
relative  colorings  of  bark,  perhaps 
because  their  trees  are  generally  bar¬ 
ren  of  leaf  in  the  winter,  making  the 
bark  more  important,  or  at  least  more 
noticeable.  The  bark  in  many  desert 
trees,  however,  is  no  less  interesting. 
The  green  bark  of  palo  verdes  is 
both  remarkable  anci  exquisite.  The 
bark  of  palo  brea  ( Cercidium  praecox ) 
especially  adds  green  to  the  garden 
background,  and  commands  attention 
close  up  because  it  is  so  smooth  and 
intriguing.  The  palo  bianco  ( Acacia 
zvillardiana)  bears  a  thin  layer  of  pale 
beige  bark  that  peels  away  from  the 
trunk  to  reveal  its  strong,  white  pillar 
beneath.  With  long,  pendulous 
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branches  drifting  in  the  slightest 
breeze  and  its  airy,  two-toned  bark, 
the  entire  plant  appears  to  float 
over  the  garden. 

Elephant  tree  ( Pachycormis  discolor ) 
and  numerous  species  of  Bursera 
have  barks  in  dual  color  schemes. 
Placed  where  the  plant  and  its  bark 
are  highly  visible,  these  trees  and 
shrubs  are  a  feast  in  any  garden. 

Now  let  us  talk  about  leaves, 
which  are  usually  just  along  for  the 
ride,  adding  only  incidentally  to 
the  color  of  the  garden.  There  are 
many  plants  which  can  be  added 
to  the  garden  for  this  feature  alone, 
regardless  of  whether  they  bloom. 
Deep  burnished-red  leaves  are  per¬ 
fect  in  the  low  light  of  the  desert 
autumn  and  winter.  Such  leaf  color 
is  found  in  the  native  Sonoran 
plumbago  ( Plumbago  scandens ), 
copper-leaved  caesalpinia 
(' Caesalpinia  pumila),  and  firebush 
( Hamelia  patens).  More  subtle  but 
just  as  interesting  is  the  odd  green- 
grey,  edged-with-purple  leaf  of 
Cassia  purpusii.  The  color  of  this 
shrub,  like  many  with  a  purple  cast, 
intensifies  with  cooler  temperatures. 
The  dark  green  leaves  of  Mexican 
jumping  bean  bush  ( Sapium  bilocu- 
lare )  change  to  scarlet  briefly  in  the 
last  stages  of  winter  while  the 
delightful  hazy  purple-blue  cast  of 
Dicliptera  resupinata  is  most  pro¬ 
nounced  in  spring. 

White  leaves  relieve  the  monotony 
of  green  in  perennial  beds  or  flower 
gardens  and  are  found  in  many  plants, 
including  wormwoods  ( Artemesia  spp.) 
and  the  native  Artemesia  Indoviciana. 
The  same  color  can  be  found  in 
brittlebush  ( Encelia  farinosa)  or  the 
larger  greythom  ( Zizyphus  obtusifolia). 

Sometimes  it  is  an  unexpected  plant 
that  brings  a  special  splash  of  color 
into  the  garden.  A  friend  plants 
Chinese  black  mustard  in  his  peren¬ 
nial  beds  for  extra  contrast.  The 
large,  dark  leaves  look  terrific,  and 


they  taste  good.  Equally  interesting 
would  be  Swiss  chard  in  either  the 
red  form  or  the  festival  of  color  in 
five  shades  known  as  'Bright  Lights/ 
For  years  I  have  grown  a  chile  selec¬ 
tion  known  as  black  chiltepin  in  an 
ornamental  perennial  bed  for  its 
deep  purple-yes  almost  black- 
leaves  which  contrast  so  dramatically 
with  the  bright  red  fruit.  Even  more 
lively  chile  color  can  be  found  in  the 
sturdy  'Brazilian  rainbow'  selec¬ 
tions.  But  why  stop  there?  Colorful 
purple  basils,  hybrid  bromeliads  of 
the  genus  Dyckia  with  glossy 
maroon  leaves  in  a  tight  rosette,  or 
the  long  scarlet  leaves  of  Aloe 
vaombe  in  winter  are  impressive 
additions  for  color  to  any  garden. 

While  I  don't  care  for  yellow  variega¬ 
tions,  you  may  think  they  would 
look  good  at  your  place.  There  is  an 
abundance  of  forms  in  yuccas,  agaves, 
basils,  thymes,  and  salvias,  to  name 
a  few.  Some  white  variegations  are 
lovely,  particularly  Agave  americana 
var.  medio-picta,  the  variegated  society 
garlic  ( Tidbaghia  violacea ),  and  a  var¬ 
iegated  form  of  Vitex  mollis.  White 
variegated  foliage  works  especially 


The  bark  of  palo  bianco  is  fascinating  for  its  color 
and  texture. 


well  in  a  dark  corner,  under  a  large 
shrub,  or  any  place  that  needs  a  little 
spot  of  light. 

And  let  us  not  forget  fruit.  Mexican 
lilac  ( Duranta  repens)  dangles  its 
golden  fringe  of  round,  bright  gold 
fruit  at  branch-end  for  months  at  a 
time.  The  pink  pods  of  Haematoxylon 
brasilleto  are  as  attractive  as  its  bright 
yellow  flowers  and  last  throughout 
the  fall  and  winter.  Yellow  butterfly 
vine  ( Mascagnia  macroptera)  is  charm¬ 
ing  during  the  brief  spring  bloom, 
but  I  would  plant  it  solely  for  the 
winged  fruit  that  starts  out  as  lime 
green  and  fades  to  pale  beige  over 
the  summer.  The  champion  of  desert 
plants  for  attractive  fruit  is  hopbush 
(. Dodonaea  viscosa).  Individual  pods 
range  from  bright  red  to  a  pale  pink 
tint  and  stay  on  the  plant  from  spring 
through  the  early  summer  in  the 
low  desert. 

Lately  the  decorators  have  us  think¬ 
ing  that  twenty  years  of  white  walls 
inside  our  houses  may  be  dull,  and 
it  might  be  time  to  try  something 
different.  The  same  may  be  true  for 
our  gardens.  We  can  get  that  "new 
look"  in  the  garden  from  new  sources: 
leaves,  fruit,  bark,  thorns.  This  broad¬ 
er  palette  can  paint  our  gardens  in 
different  textures  and  longer  seasons, 
and  add  as  well  the  spice  of  the 
unexpected. 

Mary  F.  Irish,  former  head  of  public  horti¬ 
culture  at  the  Desert  Botanical  Garden, 
is  a  writer  and  Garden  volunteer. 

Photos  by  Jennifer  Johnston 


Agaves  display  variegated  color  on  their  leaves. 


OMEONE  TO 


KAYLA 

KOLAR 

by  Jessica  Roe 


\^^lk  into  Kayla  Kolar's  office,  and 
you're  in  the  middle  of  high  activity 
The  phone  rings,  the  modem  line 
buzzes  its  high-pitched  tone,  and 
people  steadily  walk  in  and  out  of 
the  office's  two  doors.  Sensing  the 
excitement  in  the  room,  you  know 
that  this  office  is  the  heartbeat  of 
Garden  administrative  activity. 


KNOW 


of  people  on  a  variety  of  projects, 
and  I  like  being  part  of  the  team." 


Kayla  is  assistant  to  the  executive 
director,  a  position  which  she  has 
held  for  six  and  a  half  years.  Eier 
responsibilities  are  wide-ranging. 
She  helps  the  executive  director  in 
the  constant  goal  of  fulfilling  the 
mission  of  the  Garden;  she  manages 
Board-of-Trustee  relations,  main¬ 
tains  museum  accreditation,  over¬ 
sees  concessionaire  relationships, 
supervises  legal  matters,  helps 
develop  and  implement  the  strategic 
plan,  master  plan,  and  construction 
work  in  the  Garden;  and  supervises 
the  receptionist  and  the  Garden's 
general  assistant. 

A  native  of  southern  Illinois,  Kayla 
holds  a  bachelor  of  science  degree  in 
business  administration  from  Illinois 
State  University. 

She  says  what  she  most  enjoys  about 
working  at  the  Garden  "is  the  expe¬ 
rience  of  working  on  big-picture 
projects.  I  work  with  a  diverse  group 


The  work  is  hectic  but  Kayla  man¬ 
ages  always  to  be  available  to  assist 
co-workers  and  Garden  volunteers. 
There  is  usually  someone  in  Kayla's 
office  asking  for  help  and  advice. 
Due  to  the  nature  of  her  position, 
Kayla  always  has  an  answer. 

Kayla  is  dedicated  to  the  Garden, 
it's  true.  But  she  is  also  deeply  com¬ 
mitted  to  her  family  as  a  wife  and 
mother.  She  loves  them  and  loves 
what  they  love.  Tier  favorite  part  of 
this  summer's  vacation  in  California 
was  not  a  quiet  afternoon  on  the  beach 
or  a  solitary  walk  at  dawn,  but  Lego 
Land,  the  favorite  vacation  event  for 
husband  Rodney  and  their  three 
sons,  Alex,  Matthew,  and  David. 

A  strong  promoter  of  education, 
Kayla  volunteers  for  the  book  com¬ 
mittee  at  Alex's  elementary  school, 
where  she  reads  and  screens  books 
prior  to  their  entrance  into  the 
school's  media  center.  "I  do  this  to 
ensure  my  children  and  other 
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“ Books  open  up 
the  world 
to  people, 
young  and  old 
alike. . .  ” 


young  students  have  all  the  tools 
available  for  them  to  enrich  their 
reading  skills.  Books  open  up  the 
world  to  people,  young  and  old 
alike,  and  I  will  do  whatever  I  can 
to  help  these  students  with  this 
facet  of  their  education,"  she  said 
earnestly. 

Commitment  for  Kayla  includes 
her  church,  where  she  often  volun¬ 
teers  caring  for  the  babies  in  the 
nursery.  "I  do  that  for  several 
reasons,"  she  said.  "It  is  important 
to  me  to  help  the  church,  and  I 
want  parents  to  know  they  can  feel 
comfortable  leaving  their  children 
in  excellent  care  for  an  hour.  My 
children  go  to  the  nursery  with 
me,  which  teaches  them  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  volunteering  and  helping 
others,"  she  added. 

Kayla  is  a  balanced  woman  who  is 
in  total  control  of  her  professional 
and  personal  life.  The  next  time 
you're  near  Webster  Center,  pop  in 
and  say  hello  to  Kayla.  She'll  greet 
you  with  a  smile,  chat  for  a  minute, 
and  you'll  walk  away  feeling  that 
your  visit  to  her  office  just  made 
her  day.  # 


Jessica  Roe  is  director  of  community 
relations  for  the  Garden. 


ELP  FROM  OUR  FRIENDS 
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I  he  “big  white  tents"  are  a  fixture 
in  the  Scottsdale  art  scene,  attracting 
thousands  of  winter  visitors  and  art 
lovers  to  view — and  perhaps  purchase 
— hundreds  of  paintings,  sculptures, 
and  other  objets  d'art  during  the 
bright,  balmy  weeks  of  Valley  winter. 

The  tents,  which  hold  the  Celebration 
of  Fine  Art,  will  showcase  art  this 
winter  during  the  ten  weeks  from 
January  13  through  March  26,  at  the 
Chauncey  Equestrian  Center  at 
Scottsdale  Road  and  Mayo  Boulevard. 

The  big  white  tents  were  originally 
only  a  big,  bright  idea  in  Tom 
Morrow's  mind.  "Tom  dreamed  up 
the  idea  when  we  visited  the  Laguna 
Beach  Festival  of  the  Arts  in  1989," 
said  his  wife  Ann.  "He  thought  it 
would  be  good  for  Scottsdale." 

It  has  also  been  good  for  the  Desert 
Botanical  Garden,  the  beneficiary  of 
a  fund-raising  auction  that  closes  the 
Celebration,  slated  this  coming  year 
for  Saturday,  March  25.  Paintings 
created  by  celebrities— media  person¬ 
alities,  sports  stars,  and  high-profile 
members  of  the  community— assisted 
by  professional  artists  will  be  auctioned. 
The  auction  has  generated  nearly 
$40,000  for  the  Desert  Botanical  Garden 
since  1997,  Ann  said. 

The  couple  were  well  prepared  to 
construct  this  unique  event.  Ann  has 
a  life-long  passion  for  art  and  had 
worked  as  executive  director  of  the 
Scottsdale  Artists'  School  for  seven 
years.  Tom  has  a  background  in 
advertising;  together  they  have 
owned  an  art  gallery  in  Scottsdale. 

The  project  required  a  great  deal  of 
research  in  the  beginning — for 
instance,  how  to  house  and  protect  a 
longterm  exhibit  without  using  a 
permanent  structure— as  well  as  a  new 
City  ordinance  allowing  a  commer¬ 
cial  event  to  continue  over  several 


Celebmti@n 

benefits  art  and 
the  Garden 

by  Kate  Bakkum 


weeks.  (Existing  ordinances  provided 
for  either  fulltime  businesses  or 
weekend  events.)  The  first  Celebration 
of  Fine  Art  opened  in  1991,  accompa¬ 
nied  by  the  Gulf  War  and  wet  weather 
which  drenched  the  site.  Tourism  and 
the  Celebration  suffered.  Adversity 
strengthened  the  event,  however,  and 
over  the  years  the  number  of  visitors 
and  sales  has  substantially  increased. 

"The  Garden  has  always  been 
one  of  my  favorite  places," 

Ann  said.  "I  use  it  as  a  re¬ 
source  for  identifying  plants 
and  it  is  also  a  wonderful, 
restful  spot.  We  have 
enjoyed  our  association 
with  the  Garden  since  our 
friend  Diana  Smith,  a 
former  Garden  Trustee, 
took  us  to  breakfast  with 
Carolyn  O'Malley.  Carolyn 
outlined  the  needs  of  the 
Garden  and  we  thought  we 
could  be  of  help." 

Ann  and  Tom  have  lived  in 
Scottsdale  the  past  eighteen 
years,  moving  from  Estes 
Park,  Colorado.  Ann  has 
helped  the  Garden's  "Art 
in  Bloom"  committee,  and 
also  shares  her  skills  with 
the  McDowell  Sonoran 
Land  Trust. 

One  hundred  artists  will 
display  and  create  their 

Ann  and  Tom  Morrow 


work  at  the  Celebration,  and  the 
Desert  Botanical  Garden  will  also 
staff  a  booth  to  share  information 
with  visitors  about  the  Garden  and 
Arizona's  unique  environment.  The 
Celebration  will  be  open  daily  from 
10  a.m.  to  6  p.m.  # 

Kate  Bakkum  is  a  staff  member  in  the 
Garden's  development  department. 


Photo  by  Jennifer  Johnston 
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Desert  Gardening  for  Beginners: 


How  to  Grow  Vegetables, 

Flowers  and  Herbs  in  an  Arid  Climate 

Cathy  Cromell,  Linda  A.  Guy,  and  Lucy  K.  Bradley 

100  pp.  Phoenix,  Arizona:  Arizona  Master  Gardener  Press,  1999.  $7.95 

Reviewed  by  Carol  Schatt 


I  loved  the  occasional,  thundering 
admonitions  in  bold-face  type:  "You 
can  permanently  damage  the  soil 
structure  by  working  it  when  it  is 
still  too  wet."  and  "Your  very  best 
defense  against  pest  and  disease  is 
to  grow  strong,  healthy  plants." 


\^/elcome,  new  desert  dwellers,  to 
the  land  where  vegetable  growers 
luxuriate  in  two  seasons,  where 
withholding  water  significantly 
shortens  the  time  you  have  to  spend 
weeding,  and  where  you  can  grow 
darned  nearly  anything  if  you're  a 
good  enough  gardener. 

It's  also  a  land  where  you  need  to 
think  about  the  intricacies  of  where 
the  winter  sun  will  shine,  what  effect 
that  west-facing  wall  will  have,  and 
the  benefits  of  soaker  hoses  com¬ 
pared  to  drip  irrigation  systems. 

Nobody  promised  you  it  would  be 
simple,  but  the  three  authors  of  this 
slim,  well-written  book  aim  to  get 
you  out  there  digging,  planting,  and 
harvesting.  A  newcomer  to  desert 
gardening  has  to  deal  with  alkaline 
soils,  intense  summer  sun  and  heat, 
the  possibilities  of  winter  frost,  rain¬ 
fall  that  is  at  its  best  sporadic,  episodic, 
and  chronically  scarce.  Perhaps  the 
greatest  handicap  facing  gardeners 
immigrating  here  is  their  knowledge 
of  what  to  grow  "back  home"  and 
how.  This  just  isn’t  Kansas  anymore,  or 
Ohio,  Georgia,  Washington,  or  New 
Jersey. 

The  authors  are  experienced  in  gardening 
and  answering  questions  about  garden¬ 
ing.  Cathy  Cromell  teaches  and  writes 
about  gardening.  Linda  Guy  is  a  Master 
Gardener  specializing  in  herbs.  Lucy 
Bradley  is  the  urban  horticulture  agent 
for  The  University  of  Arizona  Maricopa 


County  Cooperative  Extension  in 
Phoenix,  where  all  three  meet  to  work 
or  volunteer  and  talk  gardening. 


Desert  Gardening  for  Beginners  offers 
guidance  on  where  to  locate  and  design 
a  garden  and  how  to  get  rid  of  Bermuda- 
grass,  as  well  as  prepare  the  soil;  make 
compost;  plant,  tend,  weed,  and  water 
the  garden;  and  deal  with  insects  and 
plant  problems.  It  includes  appealing  line 
drawings,  and  poses  Mel  Bartholomew's 
magnificent  concept  of  "square-foot" 
gardening  as  one  good  design  scheme 
for  a  garden.  It  discusses  raised  beds 
and  permiculture.  There  are  handy 
boxed  tidbits  of  information:  "What’s 
Wrong  with  the  Compost  Pile," 
"Soapy  Water  Spray  Recipe,"  and 
"How  to  Save  Seeds,"  among  others. 


There  are  handy  appendices,  too: 
references;  a  chart  for  diagnosing 
plant  problems;  and  planting  calen¬ 
dars  for  vegetables  and  flowers. 

The  tone  of  this  book  is  friendly  and 
encouraging;  it  informally  addresses 
remarks  directly  to  "you,"  sitting 
there  in  the  chair,  as  opposed  to  "one" 
who  may  be  dreamily  staring  out  the 
window  and  paying  no  attention. 

I  would  have  appreciated  some  spe¬ 
cific  recommendations  on  which 
varieties  do  the  best  here  or  at  least 
which  ones  are  sure  to  fail,  but  I 
suppose  most  gardeners  want  to 
find  their  own  favorites. 

Desert  Gardening  for  Beginners  follows 
Success  with  School  Gardens:  How  to 
Create  a  Learning  Oasis  in  the  Desert , 
published  in  1996  by  the  same  three 
authors.  In  1997  Success  with  School 
Gardens  won  the  Arizona  Book 
Publishing  Association's  Glyph  Award 
as  the  best  gardening/agriculture 
book  as  well  as  the  best  book  by  a 
new  publisher  (Arizona  Master 
Gardener  Press). 

New  gardeners  will  benefit  from  this 
book  and  experienced  hands  may 
also  learn  a  thing  or  two.  It  is  a  fine 
addition  to  the  shelf  with  George 
Brookbank's  Desert  Gardening  and 
Jane  Nyhuis'  Desert  Harvest  Guide  to 
Vegetable  Gardening.  It’s  much  smaller, 
however,  and  so  when  we  colonize 
Mars  (heaven  forbid!),  this  may  be 
the  book  we  send  up  there.  # 
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LONG  THE  GARDEN  PATH 


Thoughts  from  Charlie: 

Spotting  mysteries  at  the 
Desert  Botanical  Garden 


by  Charlie  Brenner 

C3ur  Garden  is  a  miraculous  place. 
Just  amble  through,  and  if  you  look, 
something  is  sure  to  catch  your  atten¬ 
tion.  Did  you  notice  the  agave  near 
the  entrance  to  Webster  that  bloomed 
months  ago  and  is  still  green? 

We  have  all  been  taught  an  agave 
blooms  once  in  its  life  and  then 
dies.  Can  there  be  an  exception?  Is 
this  particular  Agave  ocahui  a  mira¬ 
cle  plant?  Does  it  think  it  is  an  aloe, 
and  continues  to  enjoy  life  after 
blooming?  I  asked  an  expert.  Diane 
Barker  immediately  knew  which 
plant  it  was.  Her  answer  also  proved 
that  mysteries  and  miracles  actually 
are  things  we  just  do  not  fully 
understand.  Without  further  research 
we  apply  our  limited  knowledge 
and  deduce  the  supernatural. 


the  tip  and  how  much 
of  the  stalk  do  you 
remove? 

Another  interesting  plant, 
discovered  with  Patrick 
Quirk's  help,  is  a  senita, 
Pachycereus  schottii,  near 
the  west  end  of  Webster 
Auditorium.  It  was  planted 
about  the  time  the  Garden 
started,  sixty  years  ago. 
This  plant  is  quite  small, 
unlike  other  senita  planted 
at  the  same  time.  They 
have  sections  at  least  ten 
to  twelve  feet  tall  with 
the  mature,  fuzzy  appear¬ 
ance  of  an  old  man  and 
his  beard. 
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Photo  by  Jennifer  Johnston 


A  volunteer,  Charlie  Brenner  is  frequently  the 
"water  guy"  along  the  Garden  paths. 


When  the  stalk  was  growing,  she 
said,  a  windstorm  occurred.  A 
nearby  palo  verde  broke  the  tip  off 
the  stalk  before  it  completely  finished 
growing.  The  plant  continued  to 
grow,  bloom,  and,  to  the  uninformed, 
appeared  to  mature. 

Instead  of  maturing,  however,  after 
many  months  the  agave  is  still  very 
green.  Close  inspection  shows  the 
stalk  is  dying  and  the  tips  of  the 
leaves  surrounding  the  stalk  to  be 
turning  brown.  Watch  this  Agave 
ocahui  and  see  how  long  it  takes  to 
complete  its  life  cycle. 

This  brings  up  an  obvious  ques¬ 
tion.  Can  you  prolong  the  life  of  an 
agave  by  removing  the  tip  of  the 
stalk?  If  so,  when  do  you  remove 


This  particular  plant  is  about  five 
feet  tall.  You  can  see  where  many 
sections  have  died  and  have  been 
removed.  There  are  no  natural 
whiskers  on  this  plant.  It  appears  to 
be  more  like  a  young  teenager  with 
a  slight  indication  of  a  little  fuzz. 

Why  didn't  this  senita  grow?  Was  it 
injured  when  planted,  injured  when 
transported,  bad  location,  frosted 
when  young,  or  something  else? 
Regardless  of  the  answer,  it  is  inter¬ 
esting  to  observe  this  particular 
plant  to  see  if  there  are  any  changes. 
Continuing  on  with  oddities,  note 
the  three  Indian  fig  prickly  pears, 
Opuntia  ficus  indica,  near  Archer 
House  where  Quail  Run  begins. 
These  cactus  have  been  dropping 
their  stems  and  seem  to  be  getting 
soft  and  mushy.  Recently  the 


southernmost  plant  died  and  was 
removed.  The  other  two  seem  to  be 
showing  the  same  symptoms.  They 
appear  to  be  reaching  the  end  of 
their  life  span. 

Are  the  stems  dropping  because 
the  plant  can  no  longer  support 
them?  Or  is  this  Nature's  way  of 
continuing  the  species,  because  the 
stems  could  take  root  and  become 
new,  vigorous  Opuntia  ficus  indica. 
While  you  are  resolving  this,  if 
you  keep  looking  you  will  see 
more  mysteries. 

As  you  were  thinking  of  those 
things  I'll  bet  you  were  relaxed  and 
forgot  your  troubles.  The  Garden  is 
therapeutic.  No  wonder  there  are 
so  many  smiles. 
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Oh  happy  day! 


Polly  Rosenbaum,  a  longtime  state  legislator,  enjoys 
getting  acquainted  with  "her"  century  plant,  an 
Agave  americana.  The  agave  was  dedicated  to 
Polly  at  a  ceremony  marking  her  1 00th  birthday. 


In  1939,  the  year  in  which  the  Desert 
Botanical  Garden  was  dedicated, 
Polly  Rosenbaum  celebrated  her 
40th  birthday  This  year  the  Garden 
celebrates  its  60th  birthday,  and 
Polly  is  celebrating  her  100th 
birthday! 

In  a  private  ceremony  held  early 
in  September,  the  former  state 
legislator  visited  the  Garden  for  a 
special  ceremony.  Honoring  this 
Arizona  woman,  a  lady  legend  of 
her  state,  the  Garden  dedicated  a 
magnificent  century  plant  in  her 
name.  The  graceful  centenarian, 
surrounded  by  friends  and  family, 
said;  "I  am  delighted  to  be  associ¬ 
ated  with  this  beautiful  Garden 
and  wonderful  century  plant.  I 
cannot  think  of  a  more  appropriate 
100th  birthday  dedication  than  this." 


]H[igili=tedhi 

here  we  come! 

Thanks  to  a  generous  donation  of 
computer  software  from  Microsoft 
Corporation,  the  Garden  is  on  its 
way  to  becoming  high-tech!  The 
gift  includes  Windows  NT  Work¬ 
station  and  Office  Professional 
2000  for  sixty  users  in  the  Garden, 
as  well  as  NT  Server  and  Back¬ 
Office  Server.  The  gift  was  valued 
at  $61,782,  and  was  given 
through  Microsoft's  Community 
Involvement  Fund. 

"This  gift  is  critical  to  our  efforts 
to  update  the  technology  at  the 
Garden  and  get  our  employees 
networked,"  said  Carolyn  Poison 
O'Malley,  executive  director. 


EARLY  CLOSINGS 


Our  gardening  angel 


Please  note  that  the  Desert 
Botanical  Garden  will  close  early 
on  the  following  dates: 

Dec.  1,  2,  3,  and  4:  The  Garden 
itself,  as  well  as  plant  and  gift 
shops  and  the  switchboard,  will 
close  at  4  p.m.  for  preparation  for 
Las  Noches  de  las  Luminarias. 

Dec.  24:  The  Garden  will  close  at 
4  p.m.,  plant  and  gift  shops  will 
be  open  from  10  a.m.  until  3  p.m. 
Dec.  25:  The  Garden  will  be  closed 
Dec.  31:  The  Garden  will  close  at 
4  p.m.;  plant  and  gift  shops  will 
be  open  from  10  a.m.  until  4  p.m. 


Carolyn  Poison  O'Malley,  execu¬ 
tive  director  of  the  Desert 
Botanical  Garden,  was  honored 
by  The  University  of  Arizona 
Maricopa  County  Cooperative 
Extension  Master  Gardeners, 
which  presented  to  her  their 
"Achievement  in  Horticulture" 
award. 


Carolyn  was  recognized  for  her 
outstanding  contributions  in  the 
field  of  horticulture  and  her  deep 
commitment  to  public  informa¬ 
tion  and  education. 

She  accepted  the  award  at  the 
9th  Annual  Southwestern  Low 
Desert  Gardening  and  Landscaping 
Conference. 
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Art  uo  Bloom , 

Over  eight  hundred  guests  enjoyed 
the  state's  most  "extraordinary  garden 
party"  at  Art  in  Bloom  in  the  Garden 
in  early  October.  Twenty-five  of  the 
Valley's  most  talented  chefs  and  restau- 
ranteurs  supplied  delectable  food  and 
libation  as  visitors  strolled  the  paths, 
enjoying  tasting  samples  and  admiring 
the  art  of  100  various  artisans  and  crafts¬ 
men.  A  silent  auction  offered  137  items 
for  sale.  This  was  the  fourth  year  for 
the  popular  fund-raising  event.  The 
event  was  presented  by  APS  and 
sponsored  by  The  Tribune  and  Phoenix 
Greyhound  Racing  Park. 
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DBG  calendar 


The  first  calendar  of 
the  new  century.. .and 
the  Garden's  first 
pictorial  calendar! 


Order  now! 

$11.95  plus  handling, 
visit  the  gift  shop,  or  order 
by  phone:  480/941-1225, 
or  online  at:  www.dbg.org 


Dr.  George  Lindsay, 

the  Garden's  first  director, 
dropped  in  for  a  visit  recently 
to  see  how  the  cacti  he  planted 
sixty  years  ago  are  doing  now. 
Showing  him  around  are 
(from  left)  Dr.  Ted  Anderson, 
senior  research  botanist;  Dr. 
Lindsay;  Tracy  Omar,  curator 
of  the  Living  Collection;  and 
Parker  Morris,  Dr.  Lindsay's 
grandson. 
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The  Desert  Botanical  Garden 
acknowledges  the  support  of  all  its 
8,958  members.  Recognized  here 
are  President's  Club,  Director's 
Circle,  Curator's  Circle,  Saguaro 
Society  and  Sonoran  Circle  mem¬ 
bers.  Ocotillo  Club,  Boojum  Club, 
Agave  Century  Club,  Desert 
Council  members  and  other  dona¬ 
tions  were  received  from  Jidy  1, 
1999,  to  September  30, 1999. 

PRESIDENT'S  CLUB 

Connie  &  James  Binns 
Jacquie  &  Bennett  Dorrance 
Dorothea  &  Bradford  Endicott 
Hazel  Hare 

Edith  &  William  Huizingh 

DIRECTOR'S  CIRCLE 

Marie  Doepper 
Leigh  &  David  Hann 
Naomi  &  Denison  Kitchel 
Barbara  &  Donald  Ottosen 
Rosellen  &  Harry  Papp 
Carol  Schatt 

Louise  &  Karsten  Solheim 
Nancy  &  Robert  Swanson 

CURATOR'S  CIRCLE 

Geri  &  Harry  Cavanagh 
Marilyn  &  Jon  Shomer 
Shoshana  &  Robert  Tancer 

SAGUARO  SOCIETY 

Gwynne  &  Jeffrey  Anderson 
Sally  Anderson 
Jeanne  &  Shreve  Archer 
Milena  &  Tony  Astorga 
Sylvia  &  Thomas  Avery 
Angie  &  Mike  Berglund 
Regina  &  G.  Peter  Bidstrup 
Bruce  Blevins 
Betty  &  Herbert  Bool 
Marilyn  &  William  Boyce 
Karen  &  Robert  Breunig 
Nancy  &  Charles  Brickman 
Jeanne  Cameron 
Anne  &  Fred  Christensen 
Amy  S.  Clague 
Karen  &  Bill  Clements 
Patricia  F.  Cocking 
Lee  &  Mike  Cohn 
Janet  &  John  Cotton 
John  Couleur 
Geri  &  Mike  DeMuro 
Sara  &  David  Dodge 
Julie  &  John  Douglas 
Marilyn  &  Cliff  Douglas 
Kate  &  LeRoy  Ellison 
Constance  Estes 
Betty  &  Bert  Feingold 
Donna  &  Mark  Feldman 
JoAnne  &  Harold  Frede 
BJ  &  Jim  Freeman 
Martha  Gilbert 
Becky  &  Bob  Gisburne 
Pam  Grant  &  Dan  Cracchiolo 
Robin  &  David  Hanna 
Lila  &  Joel  Harnett 
Frank  R.  Hennessey 
Leandra  &  Charles  Holland 
Vera  Ellen  &  Nelson  Hope 
Ruth  Ann  &  Tom  Hornaday 
Joyce  &  Jim  Houtz 
Martha  &  Raymond  Hunter 
Mary  &  Gary  Irish 
Amy  &  Jack  Irving 
Ellen  Baar  Jacobs 
Mary  &  Robert  Johnson 
Kathy  &  Rob  Jones 
Marlyne  &  Robert  Jones 
Carol  &  Michael  Jorgenson 
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Suzanne  &  Peter  Kelly 
Naomi  &  Denison  Kitchel 
Betty  &  Samuel  F.  Kitchel] 
Josefina  &  Hugh  Knoell 
Cynthia  &  Wayne  Larkin 
Molly  &  James  Larkin 
Jewell  &  Dell  Lewis 
Melodie  &  John  S.  Lewis 
Andrea  &  Jerry  Lewkowitz 
Toni  &  Don  Loback 
Julie  &  Herbert  J.  Louis 
Sandra  &  A.  Daniel  Luechtefeld 
Nancy  &  Daniel  MacBeth 
Christine  Martin 
Leo  Martin 
Ruth  Mathews-Getz 
Tahnia  &  Jeff  McKeever 
Betty  &  Dennis  Mitchem 
Josephine  &  Michael  Morris 
Ann  &  Robert  Mueller 
Mary  Nesset  &  Greg  Mischel 
Sherry  New 

Carolyn  &  Mark  O'Malley 
Gillian  &  John  F.  Oppedahl 
Karen  &  David  Paldan 
Marilyn  &  L.  Roy  Papp 
Mary  Kay  &  William  Post 
Mary  Dell  &  John  Pritzlaff  Jr. 
Louise  &  David  Reese 
Lynn  Regnery  &  Eddie  Keith 
Lisa  &  Desi  Rhoden 
Terry  &  Stephen  H.  Roman 
Emily  &  Mike  Santellanes 
Sallye  Schumacher 
Mary  Ann  &  Bill  Sheely 
Susie  &  Richard  Silverman 
Dara  &  Steven  Silvestri 
Shirley  E.  &  Barbara  Singer 
Loretta  &  Gordon  Smith 
Susan  &  Paul  Smith 
Marty  &  Don  Squire 
Sarah  &  Thomas  M.  St.  Clair 
Jeff  Stinebiser 
Pat  &  John  Sullivan 
Lucille  &  Vernon  Swaback 
Bruce  C.  Thoeny 
Kathy  &  George  Tyson 
Virginia  Ullman 
Betty  Van  Den  Burgh 
Irene  &  Alan  Weinberg 
Virginia  &  Richard  Weise 
Patricia  &  Michael  Welborn 
Carol  &  Jack  Whiteman 
Liisa  &  William  Wilder 
Stephania  &  Bruce  Williams 
Suzanne  Williams 
Gai  &  Wilson  Williams 
Bettye  Wilson 
Kathy  &  Bob  Winder 
Sonja  &  Larry  Winter 
Ruth  &  Clyde  Wright 
Anne  &  Douglas  Yearley 
Barbara  &  W.  Charles  Young 

OCOTILLO  CLUB 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Sidney  G.  Clark 
Ruth  &  Merlin  DuVal 
Ann  Lee  Harris 
Maree  Stone 

BOOJUM  TREE  CLUB 

Kathy  &  Steve  Ashby 
Michelle  &  Jerry  Caniglia 
Andrew  A.  Curtis 
Janice  Dierks 

Sharon  Iwanski  &  Donald  E. 
Jarnagin 

Susan  &  John  Katausky 
Janis  &  David  Mathis 
Mary  &  Robert  N.  Swift 
Evelyn  &  H.  W.  Van  Loo 

AGAVE  CENTURY  CLUB 

James  C.  Aten 

Jean  &  Harold  Bachman 

Sally  &  Gordon  Barnes 


Barbara  &  Craig  Barrett 

Marlene  &  Ralph  Bennett 

LaVetra  &  Thomas  Brand 

Margaret  Caldwell 

Barbara  &  Richard  Carlson 

Dorothea  &  Thomas  Clarke 

Dorothea  &  Raymond  Eareckson 

Mary  E.  Ervin 

Kathryn  &  Lindsley  Evans 

Cheryl  &  Jeffrey  N.  Fine 

Carol  &  Roger  Fornoff 

Patricia  &  Robert  Foster 

Betsy  S.  Graham 

Franklin  E.  Gray 

Elizabeth  &  Steven  Gurklys 

Ruth  Halseth 

Ruth  &  I.  R.  Hansen 

Connie  &  Randy  Harmsen 

Louise  &  Ralph  D.  Hartung 

Charles  W.  Hopkins 

Diane  &  Mack  Howard 

Agnes  &  Richard  G.  Johnson 

Irene  &  Sydney  R.  Jones 

Patricia  A.  Lamb  &  Pat  Bray 

Jean  &  Ed  Lutz 

Leeta  &  Ron  Mackey 

Janet  Margrave 

Gary  W.  Meighan 

Cora  R.  Messinger 

Carolyn  &  Donald  J.  Metzger 

Camilla  Ann  Mican 

Margaret  &  Duane  Morse 

Barbara  A.  Newby 

Alison  &  John  Peters 

Robert  Peters 

Emily  &  Charles  V.  Pollack 
Michele  Redmond 
Kathleen  &  John  Replogle 
Jeane  &  Peter  Robbeloth 
John  N.  Robertson 
Frieda  &  Milton  F.  Rosenthal 
Nicholas  A.  Salerno 
Linda  &  Gerald  Shields 
Susan  &  Henry  H.  Sheer 
Linda  &  Dennis  W.  Smith 
Kathryn  &  Mark  Sommer,  Jr. 
Carolyn  &  Milton  R.  Sommerfeld 
Dorothy  &  Wayne  Stingley 
Helen  &  Ernest  Stortz 
Andree  &  Theodore  J.  Tarby 
Joyce  C.  Thaw 
Laurie  &  Tom  Thompson 
Lois  &  F.  D.  Usinger 
Nancy  &  Gilbert  D.  Waldman 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  A.  Linwood  Waldrop,  Jr. 
Naomi  &  Gerald  H.  Weiner 
Mary  &  Robert  Westoby 
Ileene  &  David  Wist 
Eric  Ziemer 

SONORAN  CIRCLE 

The  Desert  Botanical  Garden  is 
honored  to  acknowledge  the  following 
individuals  who  have  included  the 
Garden  in  their  estate  plans. 

Anonymous  (12) 

Anonymous  DBG  Docent 
Gail  &  John  Allan 
Kate  Bakkum 
Lewis  Barnard,  Jr.  * 

Marilyn  &  William  Boyce 
Lee  Baumann  Cohn 
Jerome  W.  Daub  * 

Bernadette  &  Dean  DeAngelis 
Bob  Dowle 
Ruth  &  Merlin  DuVal 
Lucille  B.  Earle  * 

Alice  Feffer  * 

Donna  &  Mark  D.  Feldman 
Elaine  &  Dan  Gruber 
Delbert  J.  Harr 
Frank  Hennessey 
Florence  B.  Hinshaw 
DeAnne  &  Mike  Holt 
Helen  Wilson  Horn 


Charles  A.  Huckins 

William  Huizingh 

Dorothy  &  James  L.  Jones 

Melissa  Kemp 

Betty  &  Samuel  Kitchell 

Debra  Korobkin 

Virginia  Korte 

Arthur  N.  Krein 

Fran  &  Dale  Linowski 

Estelle  &  Paul  Lorah 

Patricia  &  John  K.  Meinert 

Beth  Meyer-Lohse  &  Rolf  Lohse 

Connie  Mueller 

Lorene  D.  Mullineaux 

Alice  Nelson 

Sherry  New 

Carolyn  Poison  O'Malley 
Opal  Oyaas  * 

Rose  &  Harry  Papp 
Kathleen  Passey  * 

Craig  Pearson 
Doris  Redlin 

Nancy  &  Bob  Rheinlander 
Leontine  Sassell 
Carol  Schatt 
Ruth  K.  Schonthal 
Don  Shaw 

Nancy  &  Robert  Swanson 
Shari  &  Ben  Thompson 
Joyce  Carol  Thaw 
Ethel  Twitchell  * 

Evelyn  &  H.W.  Van  Loo 
Nancy  Wagner 
Gertrude  D.  Webster  * 

Nancy  &  Terry  Wilkosz 
Eugenia  I.  Wright 
Karen  Wyndelts 
Sylvia  D.  Yoder 

*Those  whose  gifts  have  been  realized 


Have  you  provided  for  the  Desert 
Botanical  Garden  in  your  will 
or  estate  plans?  If  so,  you  may 
qualify  for  membership  in 
The  Sonoran  Circle.  For  more 
information  call  Sherry  New, 
Director  of  Development, 
at  480/481-8111. 


DESERT  COUNCIL 

A  corporate  membership  category,  Desert 
Council  represents  an  alliance  between 
the  Desert  Botanical  Garden  and  the  busi¬ 
ness  community  for  donors  of $250  or  more. 

Palo  Brea  ($20,000  +) 

APS 

Palo  Verde  ($10,000  +) 

American  Express 

Bull  Worldwide  Information  Systems 

Complete  Custom  Development 

Phelps  Dodge  Foundation 

SRP 

Mesquite  ($5,000  +) 

Ford  Motor  Company 

Ironwood  ($2,500  +) 

Doubletree  Paradise  Valley  Resort 
Friedman  Recycling  Company 
Pourmasters 

Acacia  ($1,000  +) 

Arizona  Taste 

The  Barbecue  Company 

Bashas' 

The  Herb  Box  Catering  Company 

Northern  Trust  Bank  of  Arizona 

Osborn  Maledon 

Reed/Kann  Commercial  Printing 

Revolution  Agency 

Santa  Barbara  Catering  Company 

Desert  Willow  ($500  +) 

Willis  Corron  Corporation  of 
Arizona 


Cascalote  ($250  +) 

Drumbeat  Indian  Arts 

CORPORATE  MATCHING  GIFTS 

AlliedSignal  Foundation 
American  Express  Foundation 
Bank  One  Corporation 
CIGNA  Foundation 
Lucent  Technologies 
May  Department  Stores  Company 
Foundation 

Merrill  Lynch  &  Co.  Foundation 
Pitney  Bowes 

Southern  California  Gas  Company 
TRW  Foundation 
U  S  WEST  Foundation 

ADOPT-A-PLANT 

Desert  Horticulturists  ($1000+) 

Jean  Besich 

Josephine  &  Michael  Morris 

Desert  Gardeners  ($100+) 

In  memory  of  Douglas  Block 
Sylvia  &  Tom  Avery 
Mary  Kay  &  John  Boberg 
Judy  Braun-Brody 
Mary  Catellier 
Peter  Connolly 
Barbara  Hofflander 
Kayla  &  Rodney  Kolar 
Fran  &  Dale  Linowski 
Kirti  Mathura 
Karen  Morris 
Sherry  New 
Marcia  Nickels 
Carolyn  &  Mark  O'Malley 
Elizabeth  &  David  Oscarson 
Jessica  Roe 
Lois  Ann  Shearer 
Ann  &  Raymond  Thayer 
Barbara  Vrabec 
Shirley  &  Thomas  Ramaley 
Liisa  &  William  Wilder 

Plant  Parents  ($25+) 

ACM  Employees 
In  memory  of  Louis  Hearstein 
Nancy  &  James  Bright 
In  honor  of  Robert  Bright 
In  honor  of  Sarah  Stubna 
Patricia  &  John  Case 
Kim  Ferrarie 
Sonja  &  Steven  Hoppe 
Maria  &  John  Malice 
In  memory  of  Christian  Campbell 
In  memory  of  Louis  Hearstein 
Bettye  Mobley 

Donna  Palladino  &  Ed  Scates 
In  memory  of  Gary  Davis 
In  memory  of  John  Ferrantello 
Popular  Outdoor  Outfitters 
In  honor  of  Ann  <&  Mike  Dwyer 
Ruth  &  George  Scharf 
Marsha  &  James  Stieber 

Sammy  Saguaro  ($2.50) 

Aaron  Pruitt 
Adam  Pruitt 

DONATIONS 

Geri  &  Mike  DeMuro 
Judith  &  Jack  Feinberg 
Lori  &  Jim  Hartman 
Jody  Henderson-Sykes 
Geri  &  Norman  Hill 
Honeywell  GO  Club 
Edith  &  William  Huizingh 
Donna  Morgeson 
Rose  &  Harry  Papp 
Emily  &  Mike  Santellanes 
Marilyn  &  Jon  Shomer 
Eugenia  &  John  Story 
The  Boeing  Company  Employees 
Community  Fund 


E.  J.  Wilson 
Kathy  &  Bob  Winder 

ESTATE  GIFTS 

Alice  Feffer 

GROWING  A  LEGACY 
FOR  GENERATIONS 
CAPITAL  DEVELOPMENT 
PROGRAM  GIFTS 

Anonymous  (2) 

APS 

Arthur  Andersen  LLP 
Sandra  &  Dean  Bakke 
Biddulph  Management,  Inc. 

Linda  &  Kevin  Burns 
Del  &  Gerald  Chapman 
COMPAS 

Barbara  &  Mark  Dickerson 
Donna  &  Mark  Feldman 
Debra  &  Michael  Garnreiter 
E.Y.  &  K.P.  Garrett 
Barbara  &  Alan  Hague 
Kimberly  Carroll  Hartmann 
Cynthia  Hazeltine 
Barbara  &  Jack  Henry 
Katherine  Kierland  Herberger 
Sheri  &  William  Hodges  Jr. 
Christine  &  Thomas  Kirk 
Betty  &  Samuel  Kitchell 
Evelyn  &  John  Lucking 
Julie  Bishop  McCollum 
Dan  Nahom 

Nina  Mason  Pulliam  Charitable 
Trust 

Nuclear  Electric  Insurance 
Limited 

Hope  &  Jay  Ozer 
Rose  &  Harry  Papp 
Karen  &  William  Siwek 
Anna  &  Frederick  Steiner 
Darlene  &  David  Weekly 

HONORARY  &  MEMORIAL 
DONATIONS 

Honorary  and  memorial  contributions 
are  used  to  provide  for  the  ongoing 
horticultural,  education  and  research 
programs  of  the  Desert  Botanical 
Garden. 

Contributions  have  been  received 
in  memory  of: 

William  Baldock 

Lois  &  Harold  Jones 

Johnye  Clark 

Jack  Moore 

Herbie  Fleck 

Martha  &  James  Vizcaya 

Jeannine  Fletcher  Gray 
Betty  Lou  Wilbur 

Penny  Howe 

Stephen  Howe 

Ernest  Kleinschmidt 

Donna  Johnson 
Margaret  Kleinschmidt 

Alice  McFadzean 
Marcia  &  William  Bach  III 
Bruce  McFadzean 

Katherine  S.  Miller 

Betty  &  Dennis  Mitchem 

Robert  Lane 

Eleanor  &  Philip  Lane 
Sally  Kuser  Lane 

Alice  Miller 

Brigette  &  Benjamin  Green 
John  Prescott 


ALENDAR  OF 
SPECIAL  EVENTS 


Las  Noches  de  las 
Luminarias 

5:30  -  9:30  p.m.  •  Dec.  1,  2,  3,  4 
Parking  at  Phoenix  Muni  Stadium, 
Priest  Road  &  Van  Buren 
Free  shuttle  service  to  the  Garden 
Tickets  must  be  purchased  in  advance; 
no  tickets  available  at  the  event 

Music  in  the  Garden 

Sundays,  February  6  -  March  19 
Concert:  11:30  a.m.  -  1  p.m. 
Optional  brunch  catered  by  Arcadia  Farms 
Patio  Cafe 

from  9:30  a.m.  -  12:30  p.m. 

Third  Annual  Garden  Walk 

Saturday,  February  26 
7:30  a.m.  -  Registration  •  8:30  a.m.  -  Walk 
9  a.m.  -  ETealth  Fair  &  Continental 
Breakfast 

Advance  registration  $11  by  February  18 
($13  after  February  18) 

Holiday  Reunion  at 
Las  Noches  de  las 
Luminarias 

Wednesday,  December  1 
5:30  -  8:30  p.m. 

Desert  House 

For  Saguaro  Society,  Curator's  Circle, 
Director's  Circle  and  President's  Club 
Members 


Alice  Babbitt 

Sally  &  James  Behnke 

City  of  Thousand  Oaks  Employees 

Mary  &  David  Connell 

Jane  Deuvall 

Lorrie  &  Robert  Mitchell 

Mary  &  Robert  Neuenschwander 

Ethel  Salisbury 

The  Shaphren  Family 

Gale  Sinadinos 

Helen  Wooden 

Mildred  Rhodes 

Mollie  Belcher 
Ann  Carrick 

Rachel,  Christy  &  Bill  Carron 
Laverne  Parks 
Leland  Ullman 

Jayson  Roth 

Ruthe  Grossman 

Ernie  Sanders 
Rita  King 

Velda  Valias 

Betty  Deming 

Sno  Waters 

Barbara  Webb 

MEMORIAL  TREES 

Gifts  through  the  Memorial  Tree 
program  provide  for  horticultural 
maintenance  of  the  trees  on  the  Center 
for  Desert  Living  Trail.  Contributions 
have  been  received  in  memory  of: 

Laura  Boyce 

Jean  &  Paul  Boyce 
Blanche  &  Tom  Duggan 
Arm  &  Ralph  Elliott  Jr. 

Ethel  Farr 

Edith  &  William  Huizingh 
Mary  &  Gary  Irish 
Carolyn  &  Mark  O'Malley 
Mathilda  Parker 
Shari  &  Ben  Thompson 

Harry  Kruger  II 

Edith  &  William  Huizingh 

John  Prescott 

Donna  &  Thomas  Council 
Nadine  &  Gerald  Edson 
Norma  &  Jim  Lightcap 
Frances  &  W.E.  Wagner 

SHADE  ISLANDS 

Areas  along  the  Garden’s  main  path 
where  visitors  can  rest.  A  tree  and 
bench  will  be  dedicated  in  loving 
memory  of: 

Cal  Straub 

Rick  Azer 

Joseph  Brudney 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  Frank 

Sheila  Sabine 

Kirby  Spitler 

ART  IN  BLOOM  IN-KIND 
CONTRIBUTIONS 

ASU  College  of  Fine  Arts 
Chandler  Center  for  the  Arts 
Childsplay 

DBG  Music  in  the  Garden 
Grady  Gammage  Memorial 
Auditorium 
Mesa  Symphony 
Phoenix  Theatre 
Southwest  Dance 
Theater  Works 
Marilyn  &  Jon  Shomer 
Carol  Schatt 
Pearson  &  Co. 

Susan  Austin 


Anonymous  (2) 

AJ's  Fine  Foods 
Arizona  Sun  Products 
Beyond  Garden  Walls 
by  Word  of  Mouth 
China  Mist 
Extras 

Fabulous  Foods 
Fairytale  Brownies 
Golden  Butterfly 
Hot  Rags 

Naughton  Jewelers 
Nicholas  Designs 
The  Poisoned  Pen 
Robbies 
Trappings 
Two  Plates  Full 

The  Karsten  Golf  Course  at  ASU 
Sheraton  San  Marcos  Golf  Resort 
Aztar  Corporation 
Carefree  Conference  Resort 
Doubletree  La  Posada 
Hyatt  Regency  Phoenix 
Hyatt  Regency  Scottsdale  at 
Gainey  Ranch 
The  Boulders 
Wyndham  Buttes  Resort 
Arizona  Taste  Catering 
Norman's  Arizona 
Phoenix  Boys  Choir 
Grand  Canyon  Railway  &  Fray 
Marcos  Hotel 
Hermosa  Inn 

Holiday  Inn  SunSpree  Scottsdale 
Don  &  Charlie's 
Kerr  Cultural  Center 
Pointe  Hilton  South  Mountain 
Resort 

Santa  Barbara  Catering 

Royal  Palms 

Malee's  on  Main 

Scottsdale  Center  for  the  Arts 

Ayako  of  Tokyo 

Bandera 

The  Barbecue  Company 

Buca  di  Beppo 

Busters  Restaurant 

Cafe  Isabelle 

Cookies  in  Bloom 

Cookies  'n  Cake  Creation 

Creative  Cappuccino 

The  Herb  Box  Catering  Company 

Julie  Martori's  Italian  Kitchen 

T.  Cook's  at  the  Royal  Palms 

The  Other  Place  of  Dale  Anderson 

Santa  Barbara  Catering 

Stockyards  Restaurant 

The  Sugar  Bowl 

Arizona  Cardinals 

Arizona  Diamondbacks 

Harry  Papp 

Phoenix  Suns 

REI 

Sawyer  Aviation 
Arizona  Soaring 
The  Dolly  Steamboat 
Don  Donnelly  Stables 
Verde  Canyon  Railroad 
America  West  Airlines 
Southwest  Airlines 
Diana  Alexander 
Elaine  Anthonise 
Darcie  Badiali 
Charlie  Brenner 
Nancy  Clauss 
R.  Jason  Cook 
Stephen  Ehre 
Morrie  Elmer 
Lori  Furcini 
Kimberly  Harris 
Barbara  Ann  Spencer  Jump 
Rick  Kersten 
Daphne  Keskinis 
Val  Longmore 
Paul  Lorah 


Dave  Lund 

Shannon  Marquand 

Kirti  Mathura 

Vernon  Melander 

American  Art  Marketing  Guild 

Douglas  Miley 

Barbara  A.  Natoli 

Nubia  Owens 

Michelle  Rauscher 

Ann  Rhea 

Karon  Ricker 

Susan  Kiser  Scarff 

Margie  Scribante 

Mary  Shindell 

Marilyn  Smith 

Richard  Stephens 

Jim  Sudal 

Wei  Tai 

Jan  Trenter 

Rosa  Leung  Trombitas 

IN-KIND  CONTRIBUTIONS 

Susan  Ahearn 
Patricia  A.  Aires 
Don  Bailey 
Judith  M.  Becker 
Bull  Worldwide  Information 
Systems  Inc. 


Sylvia  &  David  Caplow 
Complete  Custom  Development, 

Inc. 

Creative  Cappuccino 
Data  Management  Services 
Doubletree  Paradise  Valley  Resort 
Jo  Fisher 

Friedman  Recycling  Company 
Diane  Garratt 
Betsy  &  Ken  Gometz 
Wanda  Hetzler 
Barbara  Homan 
B.  Charles  Jenkins 
Jennifer  Johnston 
John  Meinert 

PMA  Photometals  Aero-etch 
Pourmasters 

Reed/Kann  Commercial  Printing 

Cynthia  Riley 

Susan  Risher 

Francis  &  Pat  Scalzi 

Joy  &  John  Smith 

Samatha  Smith 

Rachel  E.  Turner 

Pat  Whatley 
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Lizards  for  Lunch:  A 
Roadrunner’s  Tale 
by  Conrad  J.  Storad 
Reading  Level:  Ages  4-8 
32  pages  $15.95 

Provides  the  reader  with  a  glimpse 
of  the  world  as  the  speedy  road- 
runner  knows  it.  Roadrunner 
habits  are  accurately  depicted  in 
this  book  through  witty  rhyme 
and  fantastically  vibrant  illus¬ 
trations. 


Lizard  Plant  Pot  Holder 
$22.00 

5-1/2"  Hx6-l/2"  Wx6-1/2"L 
Give  your  favorite  wild  pet  a 
home  on  patio  or  bring  him 
inside!  Rustic  metal  holder  can 
be  used  for  plants  or  with  a 
candle.  Other  designs  are  avail¬ 
able.  Please  call  to  inquire. 


Savor  the  Southwest 
by  Barbara  Pool  Fenzl 
192  pages  $19.95 
The  author  of  Southwest  the 
Beautiful  offers  more  than  130 
recipes,  ranging  from  simple 
dishes  to  extravagant  feasts. 
Savor  the  Southwest  is  the  com¬ 
panion  to  the  thirteen-part  PBS 
cooking  series  of  the  same  name, 
which  started  airing  last  April 
1999. 


Metal  Ornament 

$4.00 

Lovely  for  decorating  packages, 
trees,  chandeliers,  or  anything! 
Insect  and  animal  designs,  hand 
painted  on  rustic  metal. 

Wood  Hanging  Ornament 

$5.50 

3  -1/2"W  X  5"H 
Just  the  right  Southwestern 
touch  for  that  empty  corner  or 
empty  wall  space.  Weathered 
wood,  hand  painted  for  the 
home  decor  or  tree. 

Cholla  Hanging 

$6.75 

6"  X  6" 

Add  the  flavor  of  our  Sonoran 
Desert  to  your  home!  Rustic 
metal  figures  on  the  intricate 
cholla  wood. 

Order  by  e-mail  to: 
dbggiftshop@uswest.net 
or  call  the  Gift  Shop  at 
480/481-8113. 
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The  Plantfinder’s  Guide  to 
Cacti  &  Other  Succulents 

by  Keith  Grantham,  Paul 
Klaassen 

192  pages  $34.95 
Summarizing  the  history,  classifi¬ 
cation,  and  propagation  of  plants 
in  19  families,  the  authors  provide 
A-Z  entries  averaging  several 
paragraphs,  a  summary  chart  of 
the  121  genera  described,  listings 
of  specialty  gardens  and  societies 
worldwide,  retail  plant  sources, 
and  a  glossary  of  terms  from 
"acauline"  to  "zygomorphic." 

Think  of  the 
Garden  Gift  Shop 
when  you  need 
cards  or 
holiday  items ! 
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